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Bulletin of the Unesco Principal 
Regional Office for Asia and the Pacific 
Number 29, 1988 



EDUCATIONAL POLICIES LEADING TO REFOfJM 
IN ASIA AND THE PACIFIC: AN OVERVIEW 



On different occasions over the past four decades, ccuntries in 
the Asia-Pacific region have made in-depth reviews of those educa- 
tional policies that have led to reforms. More recently, a number of 
them have conducted their reviews in light of on-going socio-econ- 
omic transformations and scientific and technological developments. 
In the special issue of the Bulletin of the Unesco Regional Office for 
Education In Asia and the Pacific, which commemorates the fortieth 
anniversary of the founding of Unesco, eminent scholars from coun- 
tries in the Asia-Pacific region presented important contributions, 
documenting the unique experiences of individual countries with 
regard to policy reviews and reform initiatives in education.^ Since 
the publication of the Bulletin's commemorative issue, some coun- 
tries have begun new reform initiatives and others have started 
moving through the different phases of implementation for reforms 
that were already underway. 

This chapter gives an overview of country experiences in the 
region with respect to education policy review exercises and the 
formulation and implementation of educational policies and reforms. 
It highlights the emerging trends and efforts in educational policies 
and reforms as well as the major problems and issues in their imple- 
mentation. The heterogeneity of the Asia-Pacific region nations in 
terms of geographic location, population size, socio-political systems, 
stage and pattern of economic development, technological advance- 
ment and level of educational development means that there can be 
no singular regional scenario for the area's wide-ranging and complex 
problems, issues and approaches. This paper endeavours to highlight 
some of the common problems, issues and priorities that are asso- 
ciated with educational policy reviews, reform initiatives and reform 



1. "Unesco In Asia and the Pacific: 40 years on". Bulletin of the Unesco Re- 
gional Office for Education In Asia and the Pacific, Number 27, November 
1986. 1 vol. 
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Educational reforms in Asia 

implementation, with a view to facilitating inter-country exchanges 
of experiences in these areas. 

Mechanisms for Educational Policy Reviews and 
Reform Initiatives 

Country experiences have shown that the derivation of the 
proper authority to undertake an in-depth review of educational 
policies is a very important step towards the initiation of educational 
reforms. The goals of education are societal goals that extend be- 
yond the sectoral boundary of education. Thus, ideas for reform 
may originate not only from within the education sector, but also 
from other external sectors. More often than not, such ideas come 
from areas outside of education or from the society at large. The 
official bodies entrusted with the task of conducting policy reviews 
are, therefore, usually widely represented and inclade eminent 
personalities from different walks of life. Such bodies are establish- 
ed by the highest levels of state power and their terms of reference 
are bro?.d and comprehensive. 

Japan 

For example, in Japan, a Provisional Council on Educational 
Reform was constituted by law. On 5 September 1984, the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Yasuhiro Nakasone, asked the Provincial Council to 
advise him on "basic strategies for necessary reforms with regard to 
governmental policies and measures in various aspects, so as to 
secure such education as will be compatible with the social changes 
and cultural developments of our country 2 Council membership 
comprises representatives from academic institutions, industry, 
business and trade unions, in addition, there are specialist members 
with specific expertise in various fields. 

Republic of Korea 

Similarly, in the Republic of Korea, in accordance with the 
Regulation of the Presidential Commission for Education Reform 
(Presidential Decree 11, 657, 7 March 1985), the Presidential Com- 
mission for Education Reform was established "to serve as the con- 
sultative body to the President regarding policy prescriptions for 



2. Japan. Provislo' lal Council on Educational Reform. First report on educa- 
tional re fonn. Tokyo, 1985. 
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educational reforms".^ The membership of the Commission com- 
prises academicians, educationalists and representatives of other 
social and economic sectors. 

India 

In India in the four decades since the country's independence, 
there have been two comprehensive proposals for educational re- 
form, the Sergeant Report and Plan (1944) and the Kothari Com- 
mission Report and Plan (1966), and two sectoral reform proposals, 
the Radhakrishnan Commission Report and Plan for University Edu- 
cation (1948) and the A.L Mudaliar Commission Report and Plan 
for Secondary Education (1953).^ In a recent comprehensive review 
of educational policies in India, instead of appointing a commission 
to prepare and submit a report, the methodology of the education 
reform movement was changed drastically. A document entitled 
Challenge of education — a policy perspective v/as prepared and 
issued by the Government of India in August 1986. The document 
contained "an overview of the state of education and pointers to the 
direction of future initiatives, based essentially on views and sugges- 
tions from educational planners, teachers, students, parents, Intellec- 
tualb and citizens interested in education". Its aim was "to provide 
the basis tor a nationwide debate, which wouid facilitate the formu- 
lation of new education policy''.^ 

China 

The Decision of the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CPCl in May 1985 concerning the reform of China's 
educational structure originated in the highest organ of state power 
and has profound implications. Mr. VVu Wei stressed that, "the 
Decision, which is an important document in itself, should be seen as 
integrated, in one way or another, with two other decisions made by 
the CPC Central Committee, namely, the Decision on reform of 



3. Korea, Republic of. The Presidential Commission for Education Reform. 

Strategies for etfucatlona! reform. Seoul . 1 986. 

4. Adiseshiah, Malcolm S. "Education reform perspectives in India", Bulletin of 

the Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific, Number 
27, November 1986. 

5. India. Ministry of Education. Challenge of education - a policy perspective. 

New Delhi. 1985. 
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Ojfna^s economic structure and the Decision on reform of Ctiina^s 
schntific and technological structure^'.^ The fundamental aim of 
educational reform in China is to enhance the nation and produce 
as many qualified people as possible. 

In his report on the Seventh Five-Year Plan, delivered at the 
Fourth Session of the Third National People's Congress (NPC) con- 
vened in 1985, Premier Zhao Ziyahg said: 

"Schools of all types at different levels are required to carry cut 
the policy of all-round development - moral, intellectual, physical 
and aesthetic, and to rationally strengthen labour education in light 
of their owri characteristics. They should persistently give top 
priority to the improvement of educational quality and the prep- 
aration of qualified people". 

Bangladesh, 

The Bangladesh National Education Commission was establish- 
ed in May 1987 to prepare a national policy document on education 
with a long-term perspective. As specified in its terms of reference, 
the Commission "would critically analyze the existing educational 
situation and make specific recommendations for creating a solid 
foundation of education in light of the fundamental principles of the 
state, cultural heritage of the country, needs of economic develop- 
ment, and social demands of education such as primary, secondary 
and higher including agricultural, technical and medical. The Com- 
mission would also make specific recommendations to strengthen 
the management of the education system so as to make it timely, 
productive and free of wastage with a view to developing appropri- 
ate human resources for the country and creating worthy citizens 
imbued with national pride". 

Tha Process of Formulation of Educational Policies 
and Initiation of Reforms 

Recent policy reviews and reform initiatives in the region have 
featured a participatory approach, that is, a process whereby all 
interested parties are given ample opportunity to participate in 



6. Wu, Wei. "Educational reform drive for promotion of the fundamental 
undertaking of the nation", Bulietin of the Unesco Regional Office for 
Education In Asia and the Pacific, Number 27, November 1 986. 
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policy formulation, India's experience in the formulation of the 
National policy on education 1986 offers a unique experience in 
this regard^ 

The Challenge of education document was first discussed 
with the Education Ministers of the State Governments of India on 
29-^30 August 1985. Thereafter, it was released to the public at 
large, with 580,000 copies issued in English and another half a 
million copies circulated in all the regional languages. The discussion 
of the document began with debates in both houses of the Parlia- 
ment followed by 11 national seminars and 17 seminars sponsored 
by the union government and its agencies. In addition, confejences 
and workshops for legislators, local authorities, teachers, trade union 
leaders and students/representatives were also organized. The State 
Govemnnents were persuaded to assume the responsibility for carry- 
ing the debate right down to the grass-roots level. The Challenge 
document v/as discussed in practically every educational institution 
between educational managers, teachers and parents. 

Similarly, in China the Decision on the reform of Cfjins^s edu- 
cational structure greatly helped to increase the awareness of the 
innportance of education among local party organizations and govern- 
ment departments at every level. 

Emerging Trends and Thrusts in Educational 
Policies and Reforms 

Apart from placing their primary emphasis on the unfinished 
tasks of eradicating illiteracy and the universalization of primary 
education, the educational policies and reforms initiated by the 
countries of the region are likely to address themselves to broader 
issues such as human resources development, scientific and techno- 
logical development, modernization, culture and values, environ- 
ment, information technology and internationalization. 

Bangladesh 

In Bangladesh, several attempts were made to restructure edu- 
cation at various levels. Unfortunately, most of them failed to bring 



7. Samp, Anand. "A retrospective view of formulating a new education policy". 
Bulletin of the Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia and the 
l^cific, Number 27, November 1S86. 
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about the desired results, leaving unsolved the problems of access, 
relevance, quality, resources and management. The Bangladesh 
govemment recognizes that the future will bring new demands and 
stresses together with unlimited opportunities. To prepare the 
people to cope with the changes and adjust to new environments, the 
present thmst is clearly on a strategy for human resources develop- 
ment with a longer-term perspective. 

With the Second Five-Year Plan (1980-1985), government 
policy has been to widen the base of primary education, improve 
educational quality, consolidate vocational/technical education and 
marginally expand university education with emphasis on science 
and technology. The government has also initiated a number of 
administrative reforms and innovations to improve sectoral perfor- 
mance. It is felt, however, that basic and structural reforms are still 
needed to make the education and training sector an effective tool 
for human resource development and to improve the country's 
prospects for economic growth and the alleviation of poverty. 

The universalization of primary education (UPE) and the 
eradication of illiteracy are two of the basic goals of the Bangladesh 
government's Perspective Development Plan from 1980 to 2000. 
These priorities were established with the proposition that "invest- 
ments in human capita! development, particularly in primary educa- 
tion and literacy, can make a significant contribution to agricultural 
output, labour productivity, reduced fertility rates, and improved 
health conditions".® 

China 

In China, one of the priorities in the educational policies and 
reforms initiated in recent years has been the promotion of nine-year 
compujsoiy education. According to the decision made by the CPC 
in May 1985, entitled Reform of China's Educational Structure, 
it is "entirely necessary and feasible to introduce nine-year compul- 
sory education, place it at the top of our agenda as a matter of vital 
importance for the improvement of the quality of the nation and 
for the prosperity of the country, and call on the entire party and 



8. Bangladesh. Ministry of Education. Third Five-Year Plan (1985-90): Edu- 
cation Sector document Dhaka, 1985. 
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people of all our nationalities to go all out t d put it into effect step- 
by-step/'9 

Philippines 

The Medium-Term Philippine Development Plan (1987-1S92) 
was approved and adopted in November 1986. The development 
efforts under the plan are principally directed towards the go3!s of 
alleviating poverty, generating productive employment, prorjoting 
equity and social justice, and attaining sustainable economic growth. 

Within the plan period, the plan states that the education and 
manpower development sector will address the following objectives: 

a) Improve quality and Increase the relevance of education and 
training; 

b) Increase access of disadvantaged groups to all educational 
areas; 

c) Accelerate the development of middle- and high-level man- 
power toward economic recovery and sustainable growth, 
and snhance their employability, productivity and self- 
reliance; 

d) Inculcate values needed in social transfoitnation; 

e) Preserve, enrich and propagate the nation's desirable cul- 
tural heritage and legacy; 

f) Raise the level of awareness, interest and participation in 
sports and cultural activities; 

g) Maintain an educational system that is truly Filipino in 
orientation, yet open to constructive ideas from every- 
where, but is alert to influences inimical to national dignity. 

The major thrusts of the policies and strategies under the plan 
include: 

a) Improvement of the quality and relevance of education and 
training with respect to Philippine conditions and needs; 

b) Equitable access to education and training opportunities; 

c) Intensification of values education; 



9. China, People's Republic. Reform of Chfnaieducatfonal structural, dedislon 
of the CPC Central Committee: May 1985. Beijing, Foreign Languages 
Press. 1985. 
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4. Promotion of entrepreneurial education and training; 

5. Increased emphasis on science education, indigenous re- 
search and experimentation; 

6. Mobilization and utilization of education personnel with an 
increasingly commensurate system of compensiatfon and 
incentives; 

7. Equitable allocation, efficient management and effective 
utilization of financial resources; 

8. Institutionalization of functional linkages and collaboration 
between formal and non-formal education and training in- 
stitutions; 

9. Strengthening the system of educational and manpower 
development planning, implementation, monitoring and 
evaluation; 

10. Maximizing Philippine involvement in the international 
mainstream of education and manpower development 

Japan 

The National Council on Educational Reform in Japan addres- 
sed itself to a number of issues within the context of the socio- 
economic and educational development of the country. The Council 
has published four reports and a set of recommendations.'*^ In its 
first report, the Council identified eight major issues to be consider- 
ed: basic requirement for an education relevant to the twenty-first 
century; organization and systematization of life-long learning and 
correction of the adverse effects of undue emphasis on the educa- 
tional background of individuals; pnhancement of higher education 
an'd individualization of higher education institutions; enrichment 
and diversification of elementary and secondary education, improve- 
ment of the quality of teachers; coping with internationalization; 
coping with the information age; review of educational administra- 
tion and finance. 

In its second report, the Council outlined basic educational 
ideals for the next century: 



10. Japan. National Institute for Educational Research. Office of the Overall 
Planning and Co-operation. The recommendations of the National 
Council on Educational Reform: a summary. Tokyo, 1988. 
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a) The nurturing of open and generous hearts and minds, 
strong bodies and richly creative spirits; 

b) The development of free and self-determining spirits and 
public-minded characters; 

c) The cultivation of Japanese who are competent to live as 
members of the world community. 

The second and third reports made specific recommendations 
for basic educational reform strategies the areas identified by the 
Council in its first report. In its fourth and final report, the Council 
presented a synthesis of the preceding three reports. It also present- 
ed a number of recommendations with regard to public administra- 
tion in education, science and culture and the issue of beginning 
Japan's school year in the autumn. 

Malaysia 

In Malaysia, the proclamation of the Rukunegara (National 
Ideology) and the New Economic Policy in 1970 was an important 
milestone in the history of educational development in the country. 
The central aims underlying the Rukunegara are to achieve: 

a) A united nation with a plural society; 

b) A democratic society through a constitutionally elected 
Parliament; 

c) A just society with equal opportunities for all; 

d) A liberal society of diverse cultural traditions; 

e; A progressive society oriented towards science and modern 
technology J ^ 

The New Economic Policy is an important strategy for achiev- 
ing the desired goals of Rukunegara. It seeks to eradicate poverty 
among all Malaysians and to restructure the Malaysian society so 
that the identification of race with economic function and geogra- 
phical location is reduced and eventually eliminated. 

The National Education Policy and the New Economic Policy 
are strategies in Malaysia's quest for a national identity, national 
unity and rapid national development. These efforts involve the 



11. Malaysia. Ministry of Education. Educational Planning and Research 
Division. Education In Malaysia. Kuala Lumpur, 1985, 
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whole range of social, economic, political and educational activities. 
Education is viewed as a vehicle for transforming a heterogenous, 
traditional, pluralistic society into one that is united, democratic, 
just, progressive and liberal. Thus, education becomes functional, 
innovative and reconstructive, with the whole system geared tov/ards 
nation-building. It is an integral component of the overall national 
developmental effort. 

The concept of national identity and unity and the other under- 
lying principles of Rukunegara find expression in the stated goals, 
aims and objectives of the education system and all its programmes. 
They are the guiding principles for curriculum development, which 
emphasizes the intellectual and social skills appropriate to the age 
and maturation of the individual in accordance with national needs, 
needs. 

The goals of education in Malaysia may be considered to be the 
ideals that provide the necessary perspective for all endeavours in 
education and its development. The goals of education are concern- 
ed with the overall development of the indiviriual and may be sum- 
marized as follows for the different areas: 

a) As an individual, to nurture balanced development in each 
individual by providing for the growth of physical, intellec- 
tual, emotional, moral and aesthetic potentials as a Malay- 
sian upholding the tenents of Rukunegara; 

b) In special aspects, to assist the individual in obtaining 
greater insights and understanding into Malaysia's ecological 
and cultural heritage, social institutions, values and prac- 
tices, societal pressures and challenges, and to enable the 
individual to function and fulfill his commitments and 
responsibilities as a citizen; 

c) In economic aspects, to develop the human resources of the 
nation by helping the individual become a skilled, com- 
petent, rational and responsible planner, producer and con- 
sumer. 

Pakistan 

The Seventh Plan strategy in Pakistan is expected to increase 
the literacy rate through the improvement and expansion of primary 
education, and to motivate the private sector to play an active 
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roleJ2 While it is estimated that the literacy rate will rise to about 
40 per cent by 1992 or 1993, the infrastructure created during the 
Seventh Plan is expected to yield a literacy rate of 80 per cent by 
the end of the century. 

The objectives of the Seventh Plan in the education and training 
sector are as follov^: 

a) Broaden the resource base for education; 

b) Universalize access to primary education; 

c) Substantially improve technical and vocational training 
facilities; 

d) Improve the quality of education at all levels and particu- 
larly university education. 

The Seventh Plan strategy emphasizes the provision of at least 
basic primary education to every boy and girl in the country. By 
1992 or 1993, almost every child age 5 years and older will have 
access to a primary or mosque school. Special attention will be paid 
to increasing the participation rate of girls. Under the Seventh Plan, 
the separate entity of the preparatory class (kachi/nursery) will be 
recognized. There will be legislation for compulcrry primary edu- 
cation up to class V for all localities where a school is available 
within a radius of 1.5 kilometres. A strong motivational campaign 
will be launched to convince parents to send their children to school. 

The plan aims at improving the physical as well as the human 
resource infrastructure by providing buildings for shelter-less schools 
and by adding classrooms to overcrowded schools. It wili ensure 
that new educational facilities are geographically well-spread, so 
that a school is accessible to every child. Existing disparities be- 
tween boys' and girls' primary educational facilities will be reduced. 

The Seventh Plan will further expand secondary education 
facilities to absorb the increased output from primary schools. 
The curriculum at the secondary level will be changed, so that 
students leaving the system after classes VIII or X possess useful skills, 
which will enable them to earn a living. In classes VI, VII and 
VIII, students may be required to select one skill-oriented subject 
such as agriculture, home economics, metal working, electricity, 



12. Pakistan. Planning Commission. Seventh Five-Year P/an 1988-93, and 
Perspective Plan 1988-2003, Islamabad, 1988. p. 245. 
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woodworking or furniture-making. This will give a class VIII gradu- 
ate an employable skill or allow the graduate to enroll in a vocational 
school for further training. 

Incentives will be provided to attract good science and mathe- 
matics teachers. The quality of English language classes wiH be 
improved by strengthening the teacher training programme and by 
revising courses in the English language. 

It has been proposed that the Seventh Plan reorient the educa- 
tional structure as follows: 

a) Classes 0,1,11,111: lower secondary; 

b) Classes IV, V, VI, VII, VIII: upper secondary; 

c) Classes IX, X, XI, XII: secondary; 

d) Classes XIII, XIV, XV: college; 

e) Classes XVI, XVII and above: university. 

The establishment of an intermediate college is not considered 
to be viable economically because the facilities would remain under- 
utilized. In the Seventh Plan period no intermediate college will be 
opened, instead classes VI and VII will be added to selected high 
schools wherever justified. Similarly, all intermediate colleges will 
gradually start to offer classes IX and X as well. The promotion of 
other interests of the school and staff will also be protected under 
the plan. 

The Seventh Plan will take necessary measures to reverse 
present trends and increase the share of enrolment in technical ana 
professional education. For this purpose, the public sector will set 
up 36 poly- and mono-technical colleges, four commercial colleges 
and 50 vocational training centres. Moreover, the private sector will 
be encouraged to set up technical and vocational institutions. 

During the Seventh Plan period, a council on technical educa- 
tion will be constituted to ensure co-ordination among the different 
agencies responsible for technical, vocational and commercial edu- 
cation. 

During the period, teacher efficiency will be improved by: 
gradually raising the minimum qualifications for new entrants; 
revitalizing teacher training programmes through structural and 
curricular changes and the improved management of teacher train- 
ing institutions; providing better career prospects for teachers and 

12 
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continuous in-sen/ice educatic^, weeding out inefficient personnel 
and providing various incentives for good performance. 

Thailand 

During the past few decades, Thailand has achieved considerable 
success in quantitatively expanding primary, secondary and higher 
education. Despite this progress in educational development, critical 
problems and issues remained to be addressed. It has also become 
necessary to reconsider the status of the National Education Scheme 
of 1977. 

When a new government was formed after the national election 
in August 1988, the Office of the National Education Commission 
prepared a report for the government's consideration, which included 
a policy proposal on educational development. Several major policy 
thrusts were also reflected in a document entitled Directions for 
future educational development in Thailand, which was condensed 
from the report submitted to the government. Both papers suggest- 
ed that the formulation of policies for educational development 
should comprise the following issues: 

a) Acceleration of action to eradicate illiteracy; 

b) Intensification of basic education for all citizens to be ex- 
panded to at least the lower secondary level to ensure the 
fruitful function of individuals in the society; 

c) Increase in the effectiveness of science education instruc- 
tion by encouraging and supporting educational institutions 
at all le/els to utilize scientific knowledge in developing 
appropriate technology for the country's use; 

d) Improvement of the role of higher education institutions 
to intensify the production of manpower for science and 
technology fields and thus enhance national development in 
the future; 

e) Offering various educational formats to the rural population 
to help improve standards of living and individual well- 
being and to develop and conserve the resources and en- 
vironment, which are essential for the rural communities; 

f) Expansion of appropriate educational services to the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged, especially to primary or early school- 
leavers, the disabled and those with cultural differences; 
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g) Improvement of the content and learning processes in 
formal and non-formal education systems with the goal of 
preparing learners to be competent in their vocations and 
able to create jobs for self-employment or independent 
occupation; 

h) Promotion of instructional activities that will instill in 
students the desirable qualities needed for national develop- 
ment, i.e., devotion to work, diligence, responsibility, 
discipline and punctuality; 

i) Reinforcement and introduction of relevant educational 
activities to implant values education and ethics into child- 
ren, youth and the public at largo by emphasizing prac- 
ticality and the co-operatior: o^ families and religious 
institutions; 

j) Motivating children, youth and the general public to devel- 
op their learning skills or habits so that they will continue 
to search for new knowledge as well as enjoy reading and 
studying; 

k) Encouragement of higher education institutions, both 
public and private, by giving them the academic freedom to 
implement activities that will reinforce the development of 
the country and produce graduates of high quality who are 
able, based on their own resources and the concept of self- 
reliance, to create jobs, be self-employed or become man- 
agers of business; 

I) Give encouragement to the private sector to take a more 
active role in educational provision; 

m) Localization of educatioral administration, planning and 
curriculum development at the provincial and educational 
institution levels as an integral part in the development pro- 
cess; 

n) Increase the awareness of the mass media, namely, news- 
papers, radio and television regarding their role as trans- 
mitters of meaningful information to the general public, 
especially in connection with child-rearing for different 
target groups, for example, mothers, baby-sitters and the 
elderly. 
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The Cabinet approved this policy document at its meeting on 
20 September 1988 and stressed the importance of the following 
issues: 

a) Literacy for all; 

b) Expansion of basic education from the current six years 
to at least nine years; 

c) Increasing the effectiveness of teaching in science, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages and physical education subjects; 

d) Encouragement of higher education institutions to pro- 
duce the manpower needed for future national development 
and the promotion of research work that is geared towards 
rural development; 

e) Revision of the conterit and instructional processes for the 
formal and non-formal educational systems; 

f) Increased participation of the private sector in educational 
provision. 

Strategies and Action Plans for the Implementation of 
Educational Policies and Reforms 

While there may be some differences in modalities and ap- 
proaches, the Asian and Pacific countries have clearly placed special 
emphasis on strategies and action plans for the implementation of 
educational reforms. Experience has shown that without such 
emphasis, the intended outcomes of new educational policies and 
reform initiatives will not be realized. One interesting strategy is 
that of India. 

The Indian Parliament during the Budget Session in 1986 dis- 
cussed and adopted the National Policy on Education 1986. A 
promise was made at that time by the Minister of Human Resources 
Development that he would present a programme of action for the 
implementation of the policy at the Monsoon Session. Immediately 
after the Budget Session, the Ministry undertook an intensive exer- 
cise to prepare the proposed programme of action. 

Initially, 23 task forces were constituted arid each was assigned 
a specific subject covered by the National Policy on Education. 
Eminent educators, experts and senior representatives of the central 
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and state governments were associated with these task forces. The 
subjects assigned were: 

a) Making the system work; 

b) Content and processes of school education; 

c) Education f' women's equality; 

d; Education of the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, and 
other backward sections; 

e) Minority education; 

f ) Education of the handicapped; 

g) Adult and continuing education; 

h) Early childhood care and education; 

i) Elementary education (including non-formal education 
and 'Operation Blackboard'); 

j) Secondary education and Yavodaya Vidyalayas; 
k) Vocationalization; 
I) Higher education; 

m) Open university and distance learning; 
n) Technical and management education; 
o) Research and development; 

p) Media and educational technology (including the use of 

computers in education); 
q) De-linking degrees from jobs and manpower planning; 
r) The cultural perspective and implementation of langua^ge 

policy; 

s) Sports, physical education and youth; 

t) Evaluation process and examination reform; 

u) TeacJiers and their training; 

v) Management of education; 

w) Rural universities/institutes. 

To strengthen party and government leadership over education, 
a State Commission of Education wa.*i established to monitor the 
implementation of the major principles and policies concerning edu- 
cation, make overall arrangements for the development of educa- 
tional undertakings, co-ordinate the educational work of various 
departments, and provide general plans and guidance for educational 
reform. While the system of administration was being streamlined 
and power was devolved onto subordinate units, legislation regarding 
edjcation was stepped up. Local authorities were given more power 
and entrusted with greater responsibility for the development of 
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and entrusted with greater responsibility for tfie development of 
education. Party committees and governments at all levels were 
urged to give strategic priority to education and make its develop- 
ment one of their chief tasks. The success of this development was 
to be an essential factor in their appraisal of their subordinates' 
performance. 

Comluding Remarks 

Historical experience and current initiatives have shown that 
policymakers and planners in the region have made persistent, con- 
scious efforts to gear their educational systems to meet changing 
socio-economic, technological and cultural conditions. Systematic 
attempts have been made in some countries to improve the method- 
ology of policy formulation and the initiation of reforms by pro- 
moting wider public interest and encouraging multi-sectoral partici- 
pation in the entire process, in addition to enlisting professional 
contributions from educationists and educators. 

In the recent reform initiatives, unprecedented attention has 
been directed at implementation strategies and measures with a view 
to ensuring that the objectives of the reforms are achieved. Such 
strategies and measures include the increased allocation of resoiirces, 
infrastructural development, institutional realignment, content and 
curriculum renewe\ pedagogical innovations including the applica- 
tion of modFin communications technology, and the mobilir/ation, 
;«ogradino dnd better utilization of available manpower. 

As the countries accumulate mue experiences in the process 
of educational policy implementation and reform, the next phase 
of research could focus appropriately on aspects relating to imple- 
mentation, monitoring and evaluation. Clearly, the desired effective- 
ness and efficiency of the educational policies and reforms will be 
fully achieved through the systematic application of monitoring 
and evaluation methodologies and the initiation of mid-course 
corrective actions, whenever necessary. 
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ECTION TWO 

EDUCATIONAL REFORMS 
IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 



Bulletin of the Unesco Principal 
Regional Office for Asia and the Pacific 
Number 29, 1988 



HIGHLIGHTS OF COMPREHENSIVE 
EDUCATIONAL REFORMS 



While many countriSw ..ave introduced new educational policies 
and innovative measures for their implementation, the initiatives 
taken by a few have been so comprehensive in scope and wide-ranging 
in action that they led to significant reforms in the nations' educa- 
tion systems. The following is an account of the highlights of the 
connprehensive educational reforms in E ngladesh, Chir.u, India, 
Japan and Republic of Korea. 

Bangladesh 
Organization 

As in many Asian countries, the Ministry of Education in 
Bangladesh is the agency that initiates educational reform. However, 
the Policy Paper on Education issued by the Ministry of Education 
in 1988 gave no details about a specific educational reform body or 
structure within the Ministry. 

Problems that called for educational reform 

One of the most serious problems of education in Bangladesh 
was its poor quality and lack of relevance at all levels. Assessments 
of the current educational management system, teacher training, 
supervision and performance found these areas to be inefficient and 
teacher support materials and equipment inadequate. School build- 
ings and other facilities are often lacking or in a bad state of repair. 
Information which to base policy, plans and expenditures is limited 
and the management capability of the system to implement the 
government's educational programmes is weak. Moreover, the out- 
put of the system is becoming increasingly ill-suited to the needs of 
the economy and unable to keep up with technical and scientific 
developments. More details of the problems and issues at each level 
of education are identified in the sections below. 
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Primary Education. The problems and weakness in primary 
education include: 

1. Low enrolment figures, high drop-out rates and frequent 
repetition of grades; 

2. Inadequate physical facilities and unattractive academic 
environments; 

3. Low teacher motivation and poor performance; 

4. Frequent teacher absenteeism; 

5. Under-achievement of a large majority of children; 

6. Inappropriate methods of evaluation for student perform- 
ance; 

7. Inadequate supervision and management; 

8. Lack of community participation. 

Secondary Education. The present curricula at the secondary 
and higher secondary levels are mostly theoretical and include sub- 
jects that lag far behind the social, economic and technological 
developnnents, which have taken place in the world. Other weak- 
nesses included: 

1. Poor quality teaching due to insufficient numbers of quali- 
fied teachers; 

2. Large failure rates in public examinations; 

3. Lack of adequate physical and learning facilities; 

4. Wide disparities in teacher and physical facilities between 
rural and urban schools; 

5. The curriculum lacks vocational skills education; 

6. Weak management and supervision at the central and 
operational levels. 

Higher Education. The three categories of higher education 
in Bangladesh comprise college education, technical education, and 
university education. 

The major problem in college education is the unplanned 
growth of colleges without sufficient basic facilities and adequate 
teaching staffs, which has resulted in a large number of failures in the 
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terminal examinations. These colleges offer mostly liberal arts 
courses, for which there is iittle demand in the employment market 

The problems and deficiencies of technical education are: 

1. Under-utilization of existing training facilities; 

2. Cun-icula that have not been adjusted to the socio-economic 
needs and conditions of the country; 

3. Poor linkage with the industries; 

4. Mismatches between the outflows from the various levels of 
technical education and demand in the labour market- 
In the last category, university education is grappling with many 

serious problems, which are endemic in nature. The major problems 
and issues are: 

1. Phenomenal population growth with an uneven geographical 
distribution that has created an urban-rural gap; 

2. Unplanned expansion that has no relation to market de- 
mand; 

3. Lack of participation by the people and potential employers 
in the area of higher education; 

4. Absence of proper guidance and counselling services for 
students; 

5. Under-utilization of existing facilities; 

6. Lack of involvement on the part of universities in non- 
formal community, extension or extra-mural education; 

7. Deteriorating academic management; 

8. Campus politics and student unrest resulting in frequent 
university closures. 

Educationai reform strategies and measures 

After a close study of the Policy Paper on Education, 1988 
published by the Ministry of Education, the educational reform 
strategies and measures appear to involve mainly administrative 
structural reorganization. The paper indicates that since the Second 
Five- Year Plan, government policy has been oriented to widening the 
base of primary education, improving the quality of science educa- 
tion at the secondary level, improving the quality and consolidating 
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vocational/technical education and marginally expanding university 
education with an emphasis on science and technology. 

Several specific strategies and measures have been mentioned 
to carry out the policy: 

1. A minimum learning package should be introduced in the 
primary school curriculum so that at the end of grade V 
every child is equipped with a set of cognitive and effective 
skills; 

2. For efficiency and quality, primary teachers should not be 
recruited locally but should be hired at district or divisional 
levels through a system that has been established by the 
government; 

3. The current government mass education programme to 
provide adult literacy and non-formal education should be 
strengthened and should involve all nation-building agencies 
and should mobilize community resources. 

4. The existing gap between urban and rural secondary schools 
with respect to teaching and physical facilities should be 
reduced through co-opefative efforts by the local commu- 
nity and government; 

5. Institutional linkages should be established between voca- 
tional/technical institutes and industries; 

6. Higher education should be organized as much as possible 
according to the high-priority, manpower requirements of 
the country. 

7. The existing system of university administration should be 
re-examined with a view to establishing greater efficiency 
and accountability; 

8. An open university based on distance teaching/learning 
techniques should be established; 

9. Government subsidies should be related to the performance 
of educational institutions, which should be reviewed every 
two years; 

10. Tsacher education is a continuous process and its pre-service 
and in-service components are inseparable. The system of 
teacher education should be overhauled; 
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11. The existing training institutes under the Ministry of Edu- 
cation should be restructured to create greater efficiency, 
relevance and effectiveness; 

12. The management of the education system should be 
strengthened through restructuring and by appointing ap- 
propriately qualified personnel to fill senior management 
positions; 

13. There should be separate directorates for secondary and 
higher education, respectively; 

14. The Directorate of Inspection and Adult should be restruc- 
tured to make it responsible for the administrative and 
academic support of educational institutions; 

15. An appropriately designed, computer-based, management 
information system should be established in the Ministry of 
Education to improve the existing personnel management, 
budgeting and planning systems. 

China 

Educational policies in China have evolved over the past decade 
in light of the new developmental strategies adopted by the Chinese 
government Education, as a basis for national modernization, has 
been given greater importance such that the nation's leaders have 
repeatedly pointed out that to realize the nation's modernization 
goals, science and technology are the keys and education is the 
basis.^ 

Since the early 1980's, through readjustments and reforms, a 
proportional relationship between educational development and 
national development has been maintained and the proportional 
relationship between different levels and types of education within 
the field of education has been ensured. China has increased its in- 
vestment in education even while the nation was carrying out overall 
ac"'jstments in its economy and when terrporary financial difficulties 
existed. 

After several years of readjustment, a series of new develop- 
ments took place from 1984 to 1986. Reforms in education pro- 
gressed steadily and work on educational legislation was strength- 

1. Ministry of Education. Fecent Development of Education in the People's 
Republic of China (1979-1980). Tha People's Republic of China, Sep- 
tember 1981. 23 
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ened. To meet the demands of the country's modernization drive 
and the reforms in its economic system, the reform in the educa- 
tional system, became a key priority of the government agenda at 
all levels. In May 1985, "The Communist Party of China Central 
Committee Resolution on the Reform in Educational System, was 
approved.^ The resolution provides a general guiding principle and 
new perspectives for the reform and development of China's edu- 
cation system and stipiilates a series of major policies, which include 
shifting the responsibility for developing elementary education to 
local governments. It systematically introduces nine-year com- 
pulsory education; readjusts the structure of secondary education; 
reforms relevant labour and personnel systems; strongly emphasizes 
the development of vocational and technical education, reforms the 
enrolment planning and graduate job assignment system in institu- 
tions of higher learning and gives those institutions more decision- 
making power in running their schools; and establishes a State 
Education Commission to strengthen the governments' leadership 
role and ensure the smooth implementation of China's educational 
system reform. 

In April 1986, the Fourth Session of the Sixth National 
People's Congress approved "The Law of Compulsory Education of 
the People's Republic of China", and the Seventh Five-Year Plan 
(1986-1990) for national economic development, which includes an 
educational development programme,^ All these decisions will have 
a -far-reaching influence on the development of China's education 
system. The important aspects of the Law and the Plan are sum- 
marized below. 

The principles and objectives of education 

The common task for every school at every level in China is to 
become geared to the needs of the nation's modernization drive to 
international competition and to the needs of future development. 
To meet the needs of the country's social and economic development 
in the 1990s and the earlier part of the twenty-first century, all 

2. Decision of the Centra! Committee of the Communist Party of China on 

the Reform of the Educational Structure. Reform of China's Educa- 
tional Structure. 27 May 1985. Foreign Language Press, Beijing, 1935. 

3, The Development of Education in China (1984-1986) - country report. 

Fortieth Session of the International Conference on Education, Geneva, 
1986. 
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schcwls should train new and qualified personnel for different levels 
and in diverse fields, who will adhere to the socialist direction. 
Students should be trained morally, intellectually and physically and 
to be discipline-abiding; they should be encouraged to permanently 
aspire to the pursuit of new knowledge, to think independently and 
to be creative. 

Legislation of education. The system of educational legislation 
in China has been further strengthened. In addition to the sub- 
committee on the legal system, the Standing Committee of the 
National People's Congress has also set up a sub-committee on edu- 
cation, science, culture and public health. The State Council has 
expanded the scope of its legal system bureau to include the exam- 
ination of regulations on educational administration. 

The law of compulsory education. In April 1986, the Fourth 
Session of the Sixth National People's Congress examined and ap- 
proved "The Law of Compulsory Education of the People's Republic 
of China". Under the law, the State is introducing nine-year com- 
pulsory education. All provinces, autonomous regions and munici- 
palities directly under the administration of the central government 
are being required to work out measures in accordance with their 
local economic and cultural conditions to implement the compulsory 
education law, which entered into force on 1 July 1986. 

The administration of education. To promote enthusiasm among 
the various government departments and to encourage inter-depart- 
mental and intersectoral collaboration and co-operation, it was felt 
that the State Council needed a unified administration system and 
a comprehensive organization, which would take charge of the 
nation's education. The former Ministry of Education was not in a 
position to take care of the comprehensive, overall, intersectoral 
planning for education. Thus, the National People's Congress decided 
to abolish the Ministry of Education and to set up the State Educa- 
tion Commission. 

The ministerial position in charge of the Commission is currently 
held by a Vice-Premier of the State Council, who has eight full-time 
deputies in the Commission. Many Commission members are current- 
ly Vice-Ministers or Deputy Chiefs of the State Planning Comnriission, 
the State Economic Commission, the State Science and Technology 
Commission, the Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of Labour 
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and Personnel. The Comnission is now in charge of the strategies, 
policies and overall plannirig for the development of education; the 
organization and co-oruination of efforts to promote education; and 
the unified administration of the country's education system reform. 

Provinces, autonomous regions and municipalities directly under 
the administration of the central government are empowered to de- 
cide independently whether or net they should set up their own 
education commissions. 

With regard to the administrative system for universal education, 
"The Communist Party of China Central Committee's Resolution on 
Reform in the Educational System" clearly stipulates that local 
govemnnents are authorized to administer the nation's elementary 
education programmes. Except for the major strategies and overall 
planning, which are handled by the central government, local author- 
ities are required to take care of the entire process of drafting and 
inaple.-nenting concrete policies, systems and detailed plans for el- 
enaentary education and have the responsibility and power to guide, 
administer and inspect the work of local schools and institutions. 

The training of educational administrators is entrusted to the 
Central Educational Admi.^istration Institute under the State Educa- 
tion Commission. The Institute is responsible for the traininc of 
administrative personnel for the country's institutions of higher learn- 
ing and for employees of educational departments at the provincial, 
autonomous regional and municipal and prefectural levels. Admin- 
istrative personnel at the country level and in the middle and pri- 
mary schools are usually trained at provincia' ^nd prefectural colleges 
of education and at country-run teachers' training schools. 

An important feature of administrative reform has been the 
collection of additional education funds by local governments. A 
circular issued by the State Council in December 1984 stipulates 
that as the State increases its investments in capital construction for 
rurai schools and education funds, township authorities should collect 
supporting funds for education from local and agricultural enterprises 
and encourage various sectors and individuals to offer donations to 
rural educational development. Supporting funds for education are 
collected in accordance with incomes from sales and in other ways, 
but are not imposed according to population or farmland acreage. 
The rate and methods of collection cannot be unified, instead, the 
township government can make a proposal to the local people's 
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council in light of the^township's economic situation in a particular 
year, local residents' capacity to contribute, and the needs of the 
development of education in that area. 

Plans and programmes for implementation of educational policies 
(1936-1990) 

In April 1986, the Fourth Plenary Session of the Sixth National 
People's Congress examined and approved the Seventh Five- Year Plan 
(1986-1990) for national economic and social development. The 
plan is crucial to the overall reform of China's economic system and 
to material, technological and human resource development for fur- 
ther economic achievements in the 1990s. One of the most import- 
ant principles in the Seventh Five- Year Plan is to keep the develop- 
ment of science and education as a key national strategy, to pre. .ote 
scientific progress and to accelerate the development of technical 
know-how. The plan has specifically provided measures for the 
implementation of policies during its five year ptriod. The highlights 
of some of these measures are summarized in the paragraphs that 
follow. 

Nine-year compulsory education will be introduced gradually. 
In cities, coastc' areas and a few advanced inland districts where 
about one-fourth of China's population live, popularization of pri- 
mary school education will be promptly initiated especially in those 
countries and villages that lag behind in this respect. Universaliz- 
ation of junior middle school education will be carried out, with 
special attention goven to the qualitative and quantitative aspects. 
Townships and villages in the middle stages of development, which 
have approximately half of the nation's population, will first be 
required to popularize primary school education and prepare for the 
uni^,irsalization of junior middle school education in the Eight Five- 
Year Plan period. In economically backward areas where the rest of 
China's population lives the popularization of elementary education 
will be achieved to a different extent. Special efforts w II be made to 
develop pre-school education and eliminate illiteracy among the 
young and middle-aged populations. 

The structure of secondary education will be further adjusted. 
While continuing to improve education in regular senior middle 
schools, greater efforts will be made to develop vocational and tech 
nical education and to build up a vocational and technical education 
system in the light of prevailing conditions and national priorities. 
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Further efforts will be made to eadjust the structure of the 
proportions and levels of specialists in higher education, improve the 
conditions of existing schools and significantly raise the quality of 
higher education. The State will make a special effort to set up seven 
key universities, improve teaching capabilities in several key special- 
ties and upgrade the equipment in a group of experimental and 
research centres. 

Various adult higher educational institutions will be encouraged 
to train personnel up to the professional college graduate level or 
above. Adult secondary vocational and technical education will also 
be promoted further. 

Efforts will be made to streamline administration, decentralize 
decision-making power and relax State control over various kinds of 
schools. Based on trial results, a new administrative system that puts 
institutions of higher learning under the administration of major 
cities will be introduced gradually. Attention will also be paid to 
aspects such as strengthening the work on educational legislation and 
the systematic evaluation and supervision of educational achieve- 
ments. Radio and television education programmes will be expanded 
widely. Schools at all levels and all kinds will strengthen the moral, 
aesthetic and ideological aspects of raising and training China's 
students and youth. 

India 

The 1986 educational reform programme in India was initiated 
by the Ministry of Human Resource Development, Department of 
Education, Government of India. The Ministry published a report in 
1985, entitled Challenge of education - a policy perspective, which 
reviewed and appraised the existing conditions leading to educational 
reform. In 1986, the Ministry's work on educational reform was 
published as an official document, lermed National Policy on Educa- 
tion - 198S. This policy dccunr.ent pronounced the country's policy 
philosophy, goals, organizational structures, management methods 
and resources that would lead to the accomplishment of the reform 
goals for the whole educational system covering primary, secondary 
and higher education, and for all of the other socio-economic mea- 
sures related to education. The policy statements provided broad 
directions and a conceptual framework. 
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After the document's adoption by the Parliament for budget 
allocation, the Minister then had to present a programme of action 
for the implementation of the policy. As a result, 23 task forces 
were constituted and each was assigned a specific subject covered by 
the National Policy on Education. Prominent educators, experts, and 
senior representatives of the central and state gove'-nments were 
associated with these task forces to prepare the programme of action 
document. 

Process of educational reform 

Origination of reform. The introductory part of the National 
Policy on Education 1986 indicated that since the adoption of the 
1968 Policy there had been considerable expansion in educational 
facilities all over the country at all levels. More than 90 per cent of 
the country's rural habitations now have school facilities within a 
radius of one kilometre. While these achievements are impressive by 
themselves, the general formulations incorporated in the 1968 Policy 
were not translated into a detailed implementation strategy, nor were 
they accompanied by the assignment of specific responsibilities or 
financial and organizational support. As a result, the accumulated 
problems of access, quality, quantity, utility and financial outlay 
have assumed such massive proportions that they must be tackled 
with the utmost urgency. 

Appraisal of existing educational conditions 

1. Elementary education. Inspite of a specific provision in the 
Constitution to endeavour to provide free and compulsory education 
up to the age of 14 by 1960 and several explicit commitments to the 
achievement of universal elementary education, progress in this sector 
remains far short of the target. In iact, the target itself has moved 
farther and farther away because Jt failures arising from inadequate 
resources or the sheer lack of a viable strategy. The country has 
reached a gross enrolment of 93.4 per cent at the primary level. This 
national aggregate figure is impressive, but it hides the tremendous 
disparities that exist between states, sections and sexes. In urban 
areas, there is overcrowding in schools and the conditions of build- 
ings, furniture, facilities and equipment are unsatisfactory in almost 
parts of the country. Rapid expansion, unaccompanied by the 
sufficient investment of resources, has caused a deterioration of 
academic standards. 
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The reason for the present state of affairs in education is pri- 
marily a paucity of resources. While budgetary allocations for plan 
expenditures for education have gone up substantially over the years, 
they have not kept pace with the growth in ei olment ar<d rising 
prices. As a result, the total expenditure per student per year by the 
central and state governments has declined in real terms. More than 
90 per cent of the allocation is spent on teachers' salaries and ad- 
ministration. 

2. Secondary education. There were over 56,000 secondary 
schools in India ;n 1983. Educational statistics indicate that while 
the number of schools increased 14 times in 1982 1983 the number 
of ^eachers increased only 10 times. It is obvious that as the schools 
grow in size, the teacher-pupil ratios are being adversely affected. 
The pressure for expansion will continue as the country progresses 
towards universal elementary education. Although anyone in India 
who wishes to pursue secondary education may do so, not more than 
half of those who pass the elementary stage enroll in secondary 
classes. 

There is also a problem of equity. Science and mathematics 
should be available for girls as well as boys in all secondary schools, 
so that students have equal opportunities to get into scientific and 
technological professions. Unfortunately, in many parts of the coun- 
try, a discriminatory situation is being created in the scientific and 
technological professions in favour of the urban and more affluent 
sectors of the society. 

The variability in educational standards and quality and the 
wide divergence in curricula in different schools are also causes for 
concern. Today, higher secondary schools are saddled with the un- 
enviable task of receiving graduates from a iess-than-satisfactory 
system of elementary education and preparing them for secondary 
education. This task cannot be accomplished with adversv^ teacher- 
pupil ratios, outdated methods of teaching, poor laboratory facili* 
ties, an uninspiring curriculum and a managfsment system that dis- 
courages innovation. 

3. Higher education. In terms of absolute numbers, India has a 
large system of higher education because of its large population. 
However, only 4.8 per cenl of the relevant age group is enrolled in 
higher education programmes. The percentage is even less in some 
regions, particularly for women, scheduled castes and tribes. Rural 
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areas have been touched only marginally by higher education of 
quality. Efforts to encourage science, technology and other profes- 
sional courses at various levels have not met with much success. 

The facilities provided in universities and colleges vary widely. 
Research in the universitieo is cost-effective, but large contracts have 
gone to laboratories outside the universities. Courses offered by the 
universities have not been reorganized to meet the demands of the 
times; their relevance and utility are constantly questioned. The 
credibility of the evaluation system is being eroded, and large num- 
ber of those who pass the entrance examination are classified under 
a 'third division', which is another index of low standards. 

The internal efficiency of the higher education system is ex- 
tremely low. This is evidenced not only by the poor quality of avail- 
able courses but also by the large number of dropouts and failures, 
which together account for more than 59 per cent of the students 
enrolled and represents a colossal waste of resources. 

Goals of educational reform. This appraisal of the existing, con- 
dit ions of education have led to a defining of the goals cf educational 
reform, which must be considered from three interrelated approaches. 

First, the role of education as a whole has an institutional 
character, which is expected to go be/ond its main function of ^m- 
parting education to pupils. The system is expected to generate new 
knowledge in all fields. It must evolve the principles, methodologies 
and guidelines to apply this knowledge for the benefit of society. 
Research and development must be accepted as essential ingredients 
of the educational process. 

Second, emphasis has to be laid on the socio-economic well- 
being, competence and creativity ot the individual. 

Third, education has to /^iay an important role in integrating 
the individual into the social system. It should also inculcate suitable 
habits for health care, mental application, time management and the 
conservation of physical, mental and emotional energy. 

Education can be the most effective means for equalizing op- 
portunities and reducing disparities between human beings. In a de- 
mocratic society, it is considered a fundamental right of citizens. Ul- 
timately therefore, the ain of reform must be to enlarge the coverage 
and improve the quality of education In educational institutions so 
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that any person from any region, caste, creed, sex or economic strata 
has the chance to develop his or her potential to the fullest. 

Strategies for implementation 

The National Policy on Education 1986 addresses the following 
strategies for educational reform implementation. 

National system of education. The concept of a national system 
of education implies that all students, irrespective of caste, creed, 
location or sex, have access to education of a comparable quality. 
Tq achieve this, the Government will initiate appropriately funded 
programmes. Effective measures will be taken in the direction of the 
common school system recommended in the 1986 Policy. The nat- 
ional system of education will be based on a national curricular 
framework, which contains a common core along with other flexible 
components. To promote equality, it will be necessary to provide 
equal opportunities to all not only in terms of access, but also in the 
conditions for success. In addition av\^reness of the inherent equality 
of all people will be created through the core curriculum. 

The nation as a whole will assume the responsibility of providing 
resource support to implement programmes of educational transfor- 
mation, reduce disparities and to universalize elementary education, 
adult literacy and scientific and technological research. 

Education for equality. The new Policy will particularly em- 
phasize the removal of Jisparities and the equalization of educational 
opportunities by attending to the specific needs of those who have 
been denied equality so far. The strategies and measures aimed at 
these target groups include: 

1. Education for women's equality; 

2. The education of scheduled castes; 

3. The education of scheduled tribes; 

4. Education of other educationally backward sections and 
areas; 

5. Minority education; 

6. Education for the handicapped; 

7. Adult education. 

Elementary education. The new thrust in elementary education 
will emphasize two aspects: universal enrolment and universal reten- 
tion of children up to 1 4 years . age, and a substantial improvement 
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in educational quality. Broad strategies and measures will include: 

1. Child-centred approach. A child-centred, activity-based 
learning process should be adopted at the primar/ stage. First- 
generation leanners should be allowed to set their own pace and be 
given supplementary remedial instruction. As the child matures, the 
component of cognitive leaming will be incre^ed and skills will be 
organized through practice. The policy of non-detention at the 
primsiry stage will be retained, making evaluation as disaggregated as 
possible. 

2. School facilities. Essential facilities will be provided for 
primary schools, including at least two reasonably large rooms that 
are usable in all weather and necessary toys, blackboards, maps, 
charts, and other learning material. At least two teachers, one of 
whom should be a woman, should work in every school. The num- 
ber of teachers should increase as soon as possible to one teacher per 
class. A phased programme, symbolically called operation black- 
board^ will be undertaken immediately to improve primary schools 
all over the country. Government, local nodies, voluntary agencies 
and individuals will be fully involved. 

3. Non-formal education. A large, "ystematic programme of 
non-formal education will be launched for school drop-outs children 
from habitations without schools, working children and girls who 
cannot attend whole-day schools. Talented and dedicated young 
rnen and women from the local community will be chosen to serve 
as instructors, and particular attention will be paid to their training 
needs. 

Secondary education. The policy relating to secondary educa- 
tion implies extension of the school system into unserved areas, 
consolidation of existing facilities and special arrangements for gifted 
children and high achievers. Conscious internalization of a healthy 
work ethic and of the values of a humane and composite culture 
will be brought about through appropriately formulated curricula. 
Vocationalism through specialized institutions or through the re- 
structuring of secondary education can, at this stage, provide ve' *e 
manpower for economic growth. 

Higher education. The National Policy on Education visializes 
higher education as more dynamic than it has never been. The main 
features of the programmes and strategies required to impart the 
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necessary dynamism to the higher education system will consist of 
the following: 

1. Consolidation and expansion of institutions; 

2. Development of autonomous colleges and departments, 

3. Re-designing courses; 

4. Training of teachers; 

5. Strengthening research; 

6. Improvements in efficiency; 

7. Creation of structures for co-ordination at the state and 
national level; 

8. Initiation of an open university system to augment oppor- 
tunities for higher education and to use it as an instrument 
for democratizing education. 

The Management of Education. An overhaul of the planning 
and management system for education will receive high priority. 
The guiding considerations will be: 

1. Evolving a long-term planning and management perspective 
for education and integrating it with the country's develop- 
mental and manpower needs, 

2. Decentralization and the creation of a spirit of autonomy 
for educational institutions; 

3. Giving pre-eminence to people's involvement, including the 
association of non-governmental agencies and voluntary ef- 
forts; 

4. Inducting more women into the planning and management 
of education; 

5. Establishing the principle of accountability in relation to 
given objectives and norms. 

National level. The Central Advisory Board of Education 
(CASE) will play a pivotal role in reviewing educational development, 
determining the changes required to Improve the system and monitor- 
ing reform implementation. 

State level. State governments may establish State Advisory 
Boards of Education on the lines of CASE, with special attention 
given to the training of educational planners, administrators and 
heads of institutions. 
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District and local levels. District Boards of Education will be 
created to uanage education up to the higher secondary level. With- 
in a multi-level framework for educational development, the central, 
state, district and local level agencies will participate in planning, 
co-ordination, monitoring and evaluation. 

Resources for policy implementation 

Education will be treated as a crucial area of investment for 
national development and survival, such that from the Eight Five- 
Year Plan onwards educational investment will uniformly exceed 6 
per cent .of the national income. 

Monitoring and evaluation 

The implementation of the various parameters of the National 
Policy on Education, 1986 must be reviewed every five years. Ap- 
praisals at short intervals will also be made to ascertain the progress 
of implementation and the emerging trends. 

Japan 

Beginning around 1984, the general public in Japan began to 
senst^ the increasing manifestation of what was referred to as 'patho- 
logical symptoms' of 'desolation' in education. 

These symptoms were manifest in such actions as: insidious 
school bullying, children's suicide, children's rejection of school, 
juvenile delinquency, school violence, home violence, excessive com- 
petition in entrance examinations, and corporal punishmest 

Four major factors were identified as the contributing factors 
to this desolation in education. 

1. Excessive competition in entrance examinatiors. This factor 
is closely related to Japanese employment practices, whereby 
both the public and private sectors tend to recruit their new 
employees from reputable universities or colleoes. As a 
result, excessive emphasis is placed on prepanng children for 
school entrance examinations. Many students are compelled 
to attend cram schools or 'juku', which seems to have ad- 
versely affected the physical and mental health of children 
enrolled in elementary and secondary school. 
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2. Uniformity of the content and methods of teaching in 
' schools. As a whole, schools in Japan have traditional!/ 

placed value on efficiency, and thus have adopted curricula 
and methods of teaching that are largely uniform for all 
children. This practice combined with the general attitude of 
the Japanese people, which strives for social conformity and 
places great value on formal equality, has led to the present 
situation in which all secondary school students, despite 
differing abilities, competencies and interests, are given very 
uniform instruction using similar curricula, teaching mater- 
ials and teaching methods. Under these circumstances, slow 
learners are unable to keep up with classroom learning and 
are labeled 'failures', while gifted and talented students find 
that their classroom lessons do not satisfy their interests and 
abilities. In sum, the need for educational practices on the 
basis of individual differences has been ignored. 

3. Negative side-effects of the development of a modern indus- 
trial civilization and the high-rate economic growth in post- 
war Japan. The post-war economic growth rate in Japan, in 
parallel with notable developments in science and technol- 
ogy and industrialization and modernization, has brought 
material affluence, convenience and an improved level of 
individual welfare. This affluence has also created various 
negative pathological phenomena such as: environmental 
pollution, declining morale of workers, the breakdown of 
the home and the community. 

These phenomena have had a great impact upon the educa- 
tion of children. The realization of 'material affluence' has 
caused a weakening of such qualities as self-reliance, self- 
restraint, a sense of responsibility, and consideration for 
others. The present 'desolation' of children's minds seems to 
be deeply related to the fact that the education sector has 
neglected to deal properly with the negative side-effects of 
affluence. 

4. The social climate prevalent in Japan after \A/orld War IL A 
fundamental principle In a democratic society is that free- 
dom and rights must be accompanied by responsibilities and 
duties. This principle may often have ben neglected in 
Japan in the educational sector and by the society. Among 
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the other problems that created the call for educational 
reform is the deterioration of the educational functions of 
the home and the community. Moral education and dis- 
cipline are no longer being sufficiently provided in these 
environments. 

Organizational body for educational reform 

The existing conditions and concerns mentioned above led to a 
call for educational reform from all segments of Japan's society. To 
respond to this call, the National CoufiCii on Educational Reform was 
established in August 1984 as an advisory body to the Prime Minister. 
The Council has 25 members who are appointed by the Prime 
Minister, and who represent all segments of the population including 
universities, industry, labour and schools. In December 1984, 20 
specialist members were appointed to participate in the Council's 
deliberations on relevant specialized matters. The working period for 
the Council is three years. Under its current policy, the Council 
presents a series of successive reports as soon as a consensus is reached 
on particular issues. 

Direction and process of educational reform 

The present direction of educational reform in Japan was begun 
ir. 5 September 1984, when Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone ap- 
pointed the Council and asked it to advise him on the best wsys to 
secure an educational programme that would be compatible with the 
social changes and cultural development of the country into the 
twenty-first century. 

The Council published and submitted a series of four reports to 
the Prime Minister: First Report on Educational Reform, 26 June 
1985; Second Report on Educational Reform, 23 April 1986; Third 
Report on Edu -national Reform, 1 April 1987; Fourth and Final 
Report on Educational Reform, 7 August 1987. 

In the three years a^r its inauguration, the Council carried on 
an active dialogue with the public in an effort to meet its great ex- 
pectations for education reform. The dialogue was held by organizing 
14 public hearings in different regions throughout the country and 
by publishing four interim reports of the progress of its deliberations. 
The deliberations by the Council provided an opportunity for an un- 
precedented national debate on educational reform - a great sym- 
posium on education. 
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Based on the first report published in June 1985, the Council 
identified the following basic concepts required to promote an edu- 
cational reform that could cope with economic and social change 
into the twenty-first century: 

1. The principle of putting emphasis on individuality; 

2. The principle of putting emphasis on fundamental, which 
are the skills necessary for children to continue learning 
their lifetime; 

3. The cultivation of creativity, thinking ability and the power 
of expression; 

4. The expansion o*" opportunities for choices in Japan's 
educational system, particularly at the upper secondary and 
higher education levels; 

5. The humanization of the educational environment, both 
human and material; 

6. The transition to a life-long learning system that is able to 
deal with the increasing desire of people to achieve self- 
realization in the context of both the aging of the popula- 
tion and the sophistication and diversification of people's 
value systems; 

7. Coping with the age of internationalization by upgrading the 
level of educational and research activities at universities, 
making these activities more ope n to the international com- 
munity, and transforming these institutions into ones which 
are able to contribute to the development of science and 
culture and to the training of qualified human resources in 
the world; 

3. Coping with the information age in the light of two aspects: 
the first is how the educational system should make use of 
the outcomes of information science and technology; the 
second is how the educational sector should deal with the 
negative impact of information technology on human beings. 

Strategies and measures for educational reform 

The Council recommended a number of concrete measures for 
educational reform in light of the present state of and future pros- 
pects for education. To summarize, these included: 
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Development of life-long learning structures. To correct the 
adverse e^^ects of undue emphasis on the educational background of 
individuals and the evaluation of individuals on the basis of diverse 
factors, the evaluation of individuals should be corrected and proper 
attitudes should be formulated so that genuine learning outcomes 
gained 'at anytime and anywhere' can be duly assessed. 

It is necessary to create educational and social systems that 
provide various learning and occupational opportunicies, both in the 
formal education system and in various sectors of the society, to 
those people who failed to obtain suitable academic qualifications or 
occupational positions in the earlier stages of their life. 

Attention should be given to the diverse abilities of individuals, 
and persons of outstanding ability should be positively evaluated. 
Full attention should be paid to the problems of over-emphasizing a 
single particular indicator in an evaluation. The existing systems for 
granting official vocational qualifications and the practice of recruit- 
ment and personnel management in indc^irial firms and government 
offices should be reviewed to introduce an evaluation process based 
on diverse factors. 

The functions of the home, school and community and co- 
operation among the three parties should be activated. 

Sports programmes and participation should be promoted. 

To ensure the development of an infrastructure for life-long 
learning, parents should develop a basic relationship of mutual trust 
with their children in early childhood and help them acquire the 
basic manners and customs required for social life. 

The diverse learning activities of people need to be invigorated 
and diverse opportunities for non-formal education developed. To 
help people acquiie new knowledge and techniques in the changing 
society and economy, universities and other educational institutions 
need to secure better co-operation with the society at large and to 
accept working adults more actively. 

To expand learning opportunities for people in the community, 
the University of the Air should endeavour to develop new modas of 
teaching and learning. 

Various government measures should be taken to promote 
sporting activities in respective communities and workplaces. 
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It is necessary to develop 'life-long learning towns' based on 
the distinctive characteristics of the locality. These community 
structures should be spread throughout the country with all com- 
nnunity people co-operating in promoting life-long learning activities, 
so that they may carry out diverse activities on their own initiative 
to realize a fulfilling life. 

Enrichment and reform of elementary and secondary education. 
The Council proposed that attention be paid to diversifying the con- 
tent and methods of instruction, from the viewpoint of stressing the 
need to suit education to the differing abilities, aptitudes and other 
qualities of individuals. In response to this recommendation, the 
Curriculum Council, an advisory body to the Minister of Education, 
Science and Culture, is now revising the national curricular standards 
for elementary, low. secondary and upper secondary schools with 
an emphasis on: the cultivation of children's eagerness for indepen- 
dent learning, the capacity of children to adapt themselves to 
changes in society, freedom of choice in subjects as students advance 
to the upper grades, and strengthening instructional methods, which 
will contribute to the full individual development of each child. 

Various efforts should be made to en'^ourage schooLs to concen- 
trate not only on the intellectual aspect of education but on the 
development of well-balanced characters. Emphasis should be placed 
on the teaching of basic manners and habits, the development of 
self-control and a willingness to follow social norms, and the develop- 
nnent of a good attitude towards life. Strategies and measures in this 
area should include the promotion of empirical learning activities in 
the natural environment, a review of the content of moral instruction 
as a concrete part of the elementary and lower secondary school 
curriculum, the concentration of this moral instruction on certain 
essential matters, encouragement of the use of appropriate sup- 
plementary teaching materials, and the improvement of initial and 
in-service teacher training. 

In reforming the textbook systems, the content of textbooks 
and the methods for using them should be reviewed and diverse 
approaches should be promoted in teaching and learning with due 
regard for the individuality of students. 

Regarding improvement of the quality of teachers, the Council 
pointed out that teacher quality consists four main characteristics: 
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a teacher's sense of mission, his or her love for children, a broad and 
profound grasp of knowledge and competence in practical teaching. 

It suggested that the content of the professional and other oub- 
jects offered as part of teacher education should be revised to help 
teachers cope with the recent changes in the mental and physical 
conditions of school children and with the changing curriculum of 
elementary and seconder/ achook\ 

Provisions for exceptions should be included in the teacher cer- 
tification system, so that excellent people with an enthusiasm for 
educational activities may be attracted to the teaching profession. 

In-errvice training programmes for beginning teachers should be 
created so that these teachers may improve their competence in prac- 
tical teaching and develop a firm sense of mission. 

In-service training programmes for teachers should be under- 
taken at regular intervals throughout the teacher's professional 
career. 

To improve the environmental factors that affect education, 
the Council suggested the following strategies and measures. To help 
humanize the educational environment, excessively large schools 
should be eliminated. The current plan for reducing the maximum 
class size tc 40 for elementary and lower secondary schools should 
be fully implemented as an immediate goal. Improvements should 
be planned for physical school facilities and equipment to cultivate 
A/ell-balanced personalities and to make facilities and equipment 
adaptable to a variety of teaching methods. 

A :nore flexible structure for upper secondary education was 
reconfinaanded. A six-year secondary school should be introduced, 
which is designed to contribute to the continuous and progressive 
development of student personalities by combining existing lower 
secondary and upper secondary education programmes and thus 
providing a consistent ediication suitable for adolescents. 

A new type of upper secondary school, termed a credit-system 
upper secondary school, should be established that will recognize the 
acquisition of credits for each subject and can grant graduation quali- 
fications from upper secondary school on the basis of the total 
number of credits acquired by each student in various subjects. To 
promote the development of individuality and distinctiveness in 
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individual upper secondary schools, each school should be encour- 
aged to secure and use more diversified and distinctive selection 
methods and criteria in selecting entrants. 

In the promotion of pre-school education and special education 
for the handicapped, flexible management methods should be imple- 
mented for l<indergartens and day nurseries. Handicapped children 
should be allowed to receive an education that is adapted to the 
type?nd degree of their handicaps, without isolating them from their 
families or their community. In addition, handicapped people 
should be given more opportunities for employment and life-long 
learning by enhancing the programmes at various vocational training 
centres, which are aimed at the development of their vocojonal 
capabilities. 

In opening schools to society and ensuring appropriate admin- 
istration and management of schools, a relationship of mutual col- 
laboration should be established among schools, families and the 
community based on the perception that schools are the common 
properties of community people. To this end, school facilities 
should be opened to the community. 

The nature study programme' should be positively promoted 
through the educational activities of the schools, so that ch'idren 
may keep and improve their energy and vitality, enhance their 
mental and physical health, and cultivate a sense of reverence and a 
sensibility for life and nature. 

Each municipal board of education should introduce innova- 
tions that respond to the parents wishes to have their children receive 
an education which is suited to them. Specifically and immediately 
such measures may include: increasing flexible attendance areas that 
allow parents to choose a school; increasing the possibilities for child 
to attend a school outside their designated attendance area, develop- 
ing the machinery to give parents an opportunity to express their 
v'ishes beforehand and allow them to make complaints against the 
designation. 

For a school to maintain its vitality and discipline, the duration 
of service for a principal in any one school should oe lengthened and 
the appointment of relatively young, competent teachers to admin- 
istrative positions should be encouraged. 
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In the management of schools, principals and teachers should 
adequately absorb the views and wishes of parents and the commu- 
nity. 

Schools need to eliminate excessive controls over students that 
are based on teachers obsession with formality or their emphasis on 
trivial rules and to restore a fair atmosphere based on a balance of 
freedom and discipline. Schools also need to eliminate corporal 
punishment 

Upon receiving the Council's recommendations, the Ministry of 
Education, Science and Culture has urged all prefectural and muni- 
cipal boards of education to respond positively to the recommen- 
dations. The Ministry is now examining the appropriate improve- 
ments for the legal and administrative frameworks, which are needed 
to facilitate the solution of administrative and management prob- 
lems, for instance, by reinforcing the status of the municipal super- 
intendent of education. 

Diversification and reform of institutions of fiigher education. 

1 . To enrich and individualize institutions of higher education, 
universities should be allowed to develop distinctive structures for 
education and research, free from ti'tC traditional frameworks. 

Using the diversification of higher education institutions and 
Mutual co-operation among them as aims, the government should 
study the following measures, diversifying the departments and 
curricula in junior colleges and giving more flexibility to the content 
of education in these colleges, expanding the categories of courses in 
colleges of techriology so that they may offer courses other than the 
existing engineering and mercantile marine courses. 

2. To strengthen graduate schools, they should be drastically 
improved and reformed to develop an adequate number of creative 
researchers, meet social demands for highly qualified professionals, 
and make more contributions to the international community with 
respect to scientific research. 

Consideration should be given to making the standard length of 
a graduate course more flexible. Graduate schools should admit 
more aduit citizens. Consideration should be given to allowing ex- 
cellent students to enter g.aduate school after they have completed 
the third year of an undergraduate course. 
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Regarding the structure of graduate schools, diverse patterns, 
including 'independent graduate programmes or schools' and inter- 
disciplinary graduate departments, should be encouraged. 

Students should be allowed to obtain a Doctor's degree more 
easily. The existing system for academic degrees should be re- 
examined. 

In response to these recommendations, the Advisory Committee 
on Unh/ersity Reform is now considering concrete measures for im- 
plementing the recommendations. 

To reform the procedures for selecting university entrants, 
every university should attempt to reform the content and methods 
of its entrance examination with the aim of ensuring an independent 
and distinctive selection process. The existing 'Joint First-Stage 
University Entrance Examination' now required for all applicants to 
national and local universities should be replaced by a new 'Common 
Test' that is to be used voluntarily by any university: national, local 
or private. Universities are expected to make use of this test in their 
own way. Such diverse selection procedures are expected to enable 
upper secondary school graduates to choose the university that is 
suited to their personalities, abilities and aptitudes. 

The positive promotion of scientific research involves: promo- 
tion of basic research in universities; strengthening co-operation 
between universities and the society; promotion of international 
exchanges for scientific research. 

The Council has recommended the establishment of a national 
council on universities and colleges. 

To finance higher education, more flexibility should be given 
to the budgeting and accounting systems and practices in national 
universities. Individual national universities should be encouraged to 
set up their own funds and affiliated foundations, so that they may 
be given more financial autonomy and under such conditions give 
full scope to their initiatives in financial management. 

The recommended strategies and measures for the organization 
and management of universities involve: 

Securing the autonomy and self-contrcl of individual univer- 
sities; and encouraging universities to become more active in ofiering 
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extension courses, lectures for citizens and other activiti-e?, for com- 
munity service, in making tfieir facilities available to citizens, and in 
admitting working adults as students. 

Reforms for coping with internationalization. 

1. Fostering mutual understanding and respect for different 
cultures, societies and values through the free exchange of 
students, teachers and researchers and learning from one 
another. 

2. Promoting educational cooperation with developing coun- 
tries, which includes: improving and enriching the system 
for accepting foreign students; co-operation for the training 
of researchers in developing countries; multi-lateral cc 
operation through Unesco; technical co-operation with 
developing countries. 

Reforms for coping with the information age. 

In an information-oriented society, individuals are required to 
become fully awars of the impact the information they dispatch 
may have on other people ana society in general. To foster such 
awareness,new systems of teaching and learning should be created, 
which are relevant to the information-oriented society. 

The utilization of information media in all levels of education 
and the cul^Vation of experts for the information age should receive 
considerable attention in the reform process. 

Reform of educational administration and finance. 

Reforms in the system of government standards and approval 
include: 

1, Review of national r 'oulations on standards, such as the 
national standards for the establishment of universities and 
the courses of study for elementary and secondary schools. 
It is advisable that these regulations be flexible enough to 
enable individual educational institutions to implement 
creative and innovative ideas and practices; 

2. Promotion of the establishment of private elementary and 
low3r secondary schools. 

To promote decentralization, the roles of national and local 
governments should be reviewed and the roles of local boards of 
education should be revitalized and fulfilled. 
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Regarding educational costs and the financing of education, 
preferential allocation of -esources should be given to education, 
research, culture and sports. A new division of roles between the 
public and private sectors, as weii as co-operation between the two 
sectors, should be secured. 

More rationalized and efficient educational financing should be 
pursued and the energy of the private sector utilized to the fullest 
It is important to alleviate the financial burden on parents for their 
children's education. 

Implementation of educational reform. 

Finally, the Council's recommendations on the implementation 
of Japan's educational reform programme placed the responsibility 
for the reform's success on every level. Thus, to ensure the imple- 
mentation of educational reform, the government should take all 
possible measures using the best possible mechanisms. The Ministry 
of Education, Science and Culture should develop a powerful mech- 
?nism and actively carry out relevant measures with the aim of im- 
plementing educational reform in accordance with the recommen- 
dations made by the Council. The local boards of education and 
local governments must make positive efforts towards educational 
reform using their own judgment and on their own responsibility. 
To make educational reform truly effective, the government will 
need to take the appropriate financial measures to bring about edu- 
cational reform. 

RGpubiic of Korea 

In March 1985, Korea initiated its educational reform for the 
twenty-first century as the Presidential Commission for Educational 
Reform, the body responsible for educational reform, was appointed 
by the President.^ The Commission comprised 32 professionals 
representing education, social affairs, economy, industry, journalism 
and science. In addition, another 20 members having educational 
specializations were also appointed to the Commission. 



1. The Presidential Commission for Education Reform in Republic of Korea. 
Strategies for educational reform. 30 August 1 986. 
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In principle, the Presidential Commission for Educational 
Reform has the following consultative functions and roles: 

1. Survey and respond to public opinion regarding educational 
issues; 

2. Examine problems in the overall aspect of the educational 
system; 

3. Survey, formulate and deliberate policy measures for edu- 
cational reform; 

4. Establish a framework of educational policies and short- 
and long-term educational development plans. 

To achieve educational reform goals in Korea, the Educational 
Reform Committee structure was divided into four sub-committee. 

1. The Committee for Education Systems deals with aspects 
and issues relating to school systems, entrance examination 
systems; private education, science education, technical 
education and education for gifted children and local auto- 
nomy in educational administration; 

2. The Committee for Primary and Secondary Education is 
entrusted with tasks relating to pre-school education, com- 
pulsory education and secondary education, curriculum 
and instruction, teacher education and moral education 
and juvenile guidance; 

3. The Committee for Higher Education is responsible for 
matters relating to junior colleges, colleges, universities and 
graduate schools; institutional autonomy and academic 
freedom; optimization of higher education enrolments; 
excellence in higher education; and the development of 
higher education in provinces and local areas; 

4. The Committee for Educational Development is concerned 
with education ideals relevant to the indigenous setting, 
life-long education, educational facilities and tho environ- 
ment and educational administration and finances. 

The Presidential Commission for Educational Reform also set 
out the goals for educational reform, which are to realize the attri- 
butes of an educated person as defined by the new challenges in thd 
twenty-first century. Such a person would have self reliance, creative 
ability and moral principles where: 
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1. Self-reliance Implies preparedness to determine one's own 
destlny,a self-awareness of one's historical and cultural heri- 
tage and a patriotic love for the nation and its people; 

2. C ative ability comprises a creative quest for the unknown, 
flexibre thinking,an ability to judge rationally, an ability to 
respond to chsnge positively and productive ability; 

3. Moral princip'% include sound ethical awareness, demo- 
cratic citizenship, aesthetic sensitivity, community aware- 
ness and an international orientation. 

The major principles of educational reform adopted by the 
Presidential Commission include; 

1. Education to nurture pride in being Korean. Education 
designed to make Koreans proud of being Koreans and 
dedicated to inheriting their traditional culture with a 
creative mind; 

2. Education to produce a whole person. Educational focus 
will be shifted from basic knowledge acquisition to the" 
development of attributes needed to become a whole per- 
son, emphasizing balanced treatment of intellectual and 
physical growth; 

3. Education to develop creativity. Education designed to 
help individuals stretch their creative potential to the fullest 
measure; 

4. Future oriented education. Education designed to prepare 
youngsters for the new needs which are associated with the 
knowledge explosion, social transformations and the man- 
date of national reunification; 

5. Pursuit of excellence. Qualitative development of education 
v/\\\ be sought to facilitate the fullest utilization of individ- 
ual potential; 

6. Promotion of diversity. Efforts will be made to introduce 
the flexible operation of school education, allowing for 3 
wide variety of educational programmes and eradicating 
conventional operations that breed uniformity; 
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7. Enhancement of autonomy. Educational administration 
will emphasize the autonomy and accountability of schools 
and will shift away from dependence on higher authorities 
and bureaucratic control; 

8. Humanization of educational environment The educational 
environment will be improved to ensure th^t children re- 
ceive the joy of learning through humane ir .°raction with 
their teachers; 

9. Strengthening society's educational functions. The present 
educational system, which is dependent school education, 
will be changed into a system in which the whole society 
positively participates and supports educational activities. 

The Presidential Commission also came up with a policy agenda 
for educational reform to ensure the effective implementation of the 
goals and objectives of the reform. The agenda comprises: 

1. Primary and secondary education to include: curriculum 
reform; school education with respect for individuality; 
strengthening guidance and vocational education, boosting 
the quality and morale of teachers; autonomous operation 
of schools; improvement of the educational environment 
and educational financing; 

2. Higher education comprising: pursuit of excellence in edu- 
cation and research, enhancement of autonomy in univer- 
sity management; diversification of the university system 
and its operation; increased efficiency of the support 
system; 

3. Social environment to include: reorientation of people's 
awareness and perception of education to relieve the blind 
pursuit of education resulting from a mistaken views about 
education, encouragement of the educative milieu of society 
to turn home, school and society into a unified field of 
learning, thus working toward the systematic implementa- 
tion of life-long education. 
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DISTANCE EDUCATION IN THAILAND* 
introduction 

In Thailand, distance education systems have gained enormous 
popularity in the past decade. Several institutions have established 
distance education programm3s to provide open access to education 
throughout the country. The Department of Non-Formal Education, 
the Teacher Training Department, Ramkhamhaeng University and 
Sukhothai Thammathirat Open University are among the key insti- 
tutions that offer open distance education and have large annual 
enrolments. As part of the effort to reform the conventional educa- 
tion system, innovative strategies have been developed to provide 
flexible self-instructional methods for students scattered over a broad 
area. Different media technologies are utilized to deliver the open 
distance education programmes. This paper presents a case study 
of the development of an open distance education system by the 
Department of Non-Formal Education under the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

Background 

Equality in educational opportunities has been a major concern 
of Thailand's national development plans. Approximately 20 per 
cent of the total population attends formal education programmes. 
A large number of the dispersed out-of-school population, particu- 
larly in the remote, rural areas, still lack access to educational ser- 
vices. Continuous and intensive efforts have been made to expand 
the educational services of both the formal and non-formal educa- 
tion systems to this group. 

In response to the nation's educational poKcy and the in- 
creasing demand for education of the disadvantaged population, the 
Department of Non-Formal Education initiated a multi-media, open 
distance education programme called the "Radio Correspondence 
Project". It began operation In 1977 as an experimental progidm- 
me. Since then, the project has gradually developed \ a major 
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system of continuing education for the country's out-of-school popu- 
lation. The objectives of the project are to: 

1. Provide open distance education programmes for the out- 
of-school population, so they may pursue continuing educa- 
tion at primary and secondary education levels; 

2. Utilize multi-media and communication technology in dis- 
seminating current Information and knowledge to students 
at a distance and to general audiences; 

3. Promote literacy and upgrade the educational standard of 
the out-of-school population. 

Current Implementation of the Project 

In 1987, as part of the reorganization of the non-formal educa- 
tion programmes, the Radio Correspondence Project was renamed 
the "Distance Education Project". To illustrate the project's cur- 
rent implementation, the following discussion includes the overall 
operational model, the production of multi-media distance education 
materials, the management of the Distance Education Project and the 
enrolment and graduation of the students in the project. 

The overall operi^tional model for the project 

The operational model of the Distance Education Project (see 
Figure 1 ) begins by assessing the educational contexts, identifying 
the educational needs of individuals and society and exploring the 
feasibility of implementing distance education programmes in 
Thailand. 

The second step is the design and development of the curricu- 
lum. The structure of the subjects and courses, and the specific 
objectives and content outlines of each unit of instruction have to be 
designed and developed. In 1987, the Department of "on-Formal 
Education approved new curricula for lower and upper secondary 
education (grades IX and XII) to be used for nationwide distance 
education programmers. 

The production of distance education material, is a major 
component of the operation. A multi media instructional approach 
has been adopted in the Distance Education Project. The production 
of instructional materials involves radio programmes, audio cassettes, 
self-instructional texts, study guides, selfinstructional kits, manuals 
for tutorials and group meetings, as well as other suppler.jentary 
materials. 




Figure I. The Operational Model for the Distance Education Project 
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After the production of distance education materials, the next 
step involves the instructional delivery system. Broadcastino, post 
and correspondence, community learning centres, tutorials and^group 
meetings are the major delivery channels used for the project Radio 
programmes are mainly broadca^* at the National Education Radio 
Network (the second network) and at the Ministry's Educational 
Radio Station. 

The fifth step involves the learning system for students at a 
distance. For each unit of instruction the students have to study 
printed materials and complete all assignments, listen to the related 
radio programme or audio cassette, meet their tutor or group organ- 
izer and attend a local group meecing. 

The sixth step is the assessment of scudents at a distance. Each 
semester, the Department of Non-Formal Education conducts a 
national examination for students enrolled in upper secondary edu- 
cation. For the primary dnd lower secondary education groups, 
regional examinations are administered to assess the learning achieve- 
ments of the students in each region. Mid-term and other minor 
•xaminations are organized at the provincial level. Students can 
register for the examinations at the local learning centres or at the 
specified examination locations near their residence. 

The next component relates to students' grad iation. After the 
students have completed all the courses and fulfilled the require- 
ments of the curriculum, they are awarded certificates for comple- 
tion of their enrolled educational programme. The duration of each 
educational level is open, depending on the student's abilities and the 
availability of their time for study. However, on c^n average, each 
level takes about two to four years to complete. 

The final step of the operational model deals with project 
evaluation, in fact, evaluation is integrated into all components of 
the model including context, input, process and product. It provides 
feedback information at all stages of the operation. 

The produc tion of multi-media distance e ducation matprials 

The design of instructional media. The instructional materials 
for the Distance Education P'-oject are designed to support self- 
instructional processes. In this multi-media project, printed mate- 
rial has been a prime medium of instruction for each unit of the 
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course. The printed instructional material for the project, which 
comprises extensive programmed texts, is not yet complete. 
Generally, the printed instructional materials include the fol' jwing 
components, title of the units, specific learning objectives, major 
concepts, content, summary of the key concepts, exercises and drills, 
self-assessment, additional assignments, follow-up activities, Issues for 
group discussion; and suggested additional reading. 

Radio programmes using such ccnrimon formats as lectures, 
interviews, discussion, dramatization, documentary, feature and 
magazine programmes are also part of the Distance Education Pro- 
ject. Radio is used primarily to provide additional up-to-date infor- 
mation, summarize the key concepts of lessons, present additional 
drills and exercises (especially in language courses), answer questions 
from students, provide a correspondence medium and deliver guid- 
ance messages. 

Selected radio programmes are duplicated onto audio cassettes 
and distributed to the existing community learning centres, where 
students can study ihem at their own convenience. The production 
of distance education materials also covers students' study guides, 
instructional kits and tutors' manuals. 

Course team or course committee. To produce multi-media 
instructional packages, course teams or course committees have been 
established at the central and regional offices. Each course team is 
responsible for producing all of the instructional materials for a 
course. The team is made up of two sub-groups, the printed mate- 
ria! production group and a broadcasting materials production 
group. The printed material production group consists of a content 
specialist, an instructional designer and witer, an artist or graphic 
designer and an assessment specialist. The broadcasting material 
production group includes a programme producer, a script writer, a 
narrator, performers and a studio technician. Both groups have to 
work harmoniously as a team. The whole process of course material 
production is under the supeivision of the team lender for each 
course. The main reason for having a course team is to establish a 
link or to integrate all instructional materials so that they support 
and x-omplement each other effectively. 

The production process for distance education materials. The 
process of material production in the Distance Education Project (see 
Figure 2) begins with an analysis of the course structure, which is 
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broadly indicated in the curriculum. The number of instructional 
units in each cour3e is designated and specific learning objectives are 
formulated. The next step is to make a detailed outline of the con- 
tent of each unit. Selecting the appropriate instructional media that 
will be used to convey the course content is another step of the pro- 
duction process. In preparing the content outline, the course team 
must also plan for the number of printed instructional lessons and 
broadcasting programmes that will have to be produced, as well as 
determine the content in each one of them. The production plan 
also considers what other support materials should be produced for 
the lessons. 

The next step involves designing an appropriate format for the 
instructional materials. The format of the printed instructional 
materials is generally fixed, but radio programmes and other instruc- 
tional materials need specific and elaborate designs to ensure an 
appropriate format. For example, some material in a radio broadcast 
may be best presented in the form of an interview or discussion; 
others may be more suited to documentary and magazine formats. 
After designing the formats for the instructional materials, a proto- 
type can be produced and tested. The feedback is used to revise the 
prototype before the actual mass reproduction of the instructional 
materials. The usage of the materials for distance teaching is another 
step in the process. Finally, an evaluation is conducted to provide 
feedback for the course team to use in future productions of instruc- 
tional materials. 

The management of the Distance Education Project 

Various divisions and regional and provincial centres under the 
Department of Non-Formal Education play significant roles in imple- 
menting the Distance Education Project. The central department is 
in charge of formulating policies, budgeting, co-ordinating and moni- 
toring the overall implementation of the project. The Centre for 
Educational Technology and the Division of Non-Formal Education 
Development are responsible for producing the instructional mate- 
rials. 

The regional non-formal education centres are in charge of 
training provincial personnel, including local tutors and group organ- 
izers. The regional centres also produce additional instructional 
materials to supplement those that are centrally produced. Regional 
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Figure 2. The Production Process for Distance Education Materials 
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examination papers for primary and lower secondary education are 
also produced by the regional centres. 

The provincial non-formal education centres are key organiz- 
ations in managing the Distance Education Project. The centres are 
responsible for student registration and records, the management of 
tutorials and group meetings and the administration of examinations. 

Student registration and records. Students can apply for and 
enrol in distance education courses at the provincial centre in their 
province. Application and registration can also be done through 
the postal service. All student registration and academic records for 
the Distance Education Projec' are filed at the Registration and 
Records Office of the provincial centre. 

^ The management of tutorials and group meetings. The pro- 
vincial centre selects the local tutors or group organizers, who 
attend a pre-service training course at the regional centre. The train- 
ed tutors or group organizers are recruited to organize tutorial 
sessions and group meetings for t'^e students under their s» division. 
The tutorials and group meetings can be conducted . different 
ways: 

1. Individual tutorial is designed for each student to meet his 
or her tutor; 

2. Weekly group meetings allow students to meet, 'iiscuss and 
help each other in solving their problems. In the weekly 
meetings, the students perform the iroup activities and 
assignments indicated in the instructional materials. Weekly 
group meetings are normally organized for a weekend by 
the local group organizers; 

3. Monthly and once-a-semester group meetings are organized 
by the provincial centre to allow scattered learners, who can- 
not participate in the weekly group meetings, to attend the 
sessions. These meetings are normally large and intensive. 

The administration of examinations. A prov:ncial examination 
committee is formed to administer the semester examination. The 
examination centres are establifhed at the district level, and students 
can gister for the examinations at the nearest centre. The examin- 
ation papers are marked and the results announced at the provincial 
centre. The students are also informed by post of the results of their 
examination. 
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Enrolment and graduation. In 1987, a total of 88,937 students 
enrolled in the Distance Education Project. The enrolment numbers 
are classified by educational levels as follows: 

1 . Primary education : 1 7,460 students; 

2. Lower secondary education: 54,489 students; 

3. Uppsr secondary education: 16,988 students. 

At the end of each semester, a list of those students who com- 
pleted The programme and fulfilled the graduation requirements is 
announced aiid mailed to the students on the list. Certificates are 
awarded at the provincial centre. In 1987, 12,568 students gradu- 
ated from the project. Graduation figures it the primary education 
level wero 2,834; at the level of lower secondary education there 
were 9,306; and for upper secondary edu jat^on there were 428. The 
graduation figure at the upper secondary level was small because it 
was a pilot project. Nationwide operation of the level began in 1987. 

Evaluation of thD Distance Education Project 

Several studies have been conducted to evaluate the Distance 
Education Project. The empirical fi' dings include the r.ature of 
students at a distance, the utilizatioh of multi -media In distance 
learning, the costs and impact analysis of the project. Some of the 
findings are summarized below. 
The nature and characteristics of the students in the 
Distance Education Projgct 

Approximately 80 per cent of the students in the project are 
young adults whose ages range from 14-25 yt^^rs. Female students 
account for bo per cent of the enroKees. The main occupations of 
the students are farming, running small businesses and off;ce employ- 
ment. The majority appear to come from families with low- 1^ 
middle-income levels. On the average, the students completed their 
previous education about three years before attending the Distance 
Educt..ion Project. Over 85 per cent of the students possess their 
own radio sets. Almost 80 per cent enter the programme without 
previous experience in learning at a distance.* 
The utilization of multi-media in distance learning 

Approximately 80 per cent of the students in the project prefer 



♦ Figures are from the Depaument of Non-Formal Education, 1987 and 
Chinnanon, 1988. 
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to use printed instructional materials, the other 20 per cent support 
the utilization of radio as a main medium of instruction (Chinnanon, 
utilization of radio as a main medium of instruction (Chinnanon, 
1988). The majority of the students (79.5 per cent) stjdy the 
printed materials before the broadcast of the related radio program- 
me. Only 13.5 per cent study the printed materials and listen to the 
radio programmes simultaneously and the rest study the materials 
after the radio broadcast (Northeastern Regional Centre, 1984). On 
the average, the students spend almost two hours studying each 
printed instructional lesson (Chinnanon, 1988). 

For radio broadcasts, over 10 per cent of the students indicated 
that they listened to almost all of the broadcast programmes for 
The enrolled courses. Approximately 65 per cent listened to some of 
the programmes and over 20 per cent never listened to the program- 
mes at all. Concerning the programme formats, 30 per cent of the 
students preferred straight lecture, 25 per cent preferred the inter- 
view and question-answer format, 13 per cent preferred documen- 
taries, 10 per cent prefared dramatization and the rest preferred 
other formats (Department of Non-Formal Education, 1987). 

Approxinn^tely 30 per cent of the students utilized the cassette 
tapes at the Cw..imunity learning centres Similarly, about 30 per 
cent duplicated the cassette tapes for their own use (Department of 
Non-Formal Education, 1987). 

The costs and impact of the Distance Education Project 

An analysis of the costs of the Distance Education Project 
reveals that the average operating cost per head for government 
spending is Baht 1,194, which Is divided into Baht 119 in capital 
costs per head and Baht 1,075 in recurrent costs per head (Dechra- 
peepong, 1985). Comparatively, the cost per person for the Distance 
Education Project is much lower than the average operating cost per 
individual for government spending on regular formal secondary 
school, which is about Baht 4,087 r^x Baht 1,140.75 in capital costs 
and Baht 2,946.37 in recurrent costs (Niransir jt and Chiamboonsri, 
1984). 

The summarized evaluation of the Office of the National Edu- 
cation Commission on the Educational Raclo Project (Fry, 1985) 
reveals that the perceived impact of the radio programm^^ on the 
listeners of the Distance Education Projec* include, improved ability 
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in writing, speaking and understanding the Thai language, improved 
etiquette in conversation and communication, application of knowl- 
edge received to increased occupational skills; application of nev^ 
ideas and knowledge to improved daily living, increased self^on- 
fidence and greater courage in expressing ideas and using new ideas 
to help the community. 

ideas and knowledge to improved daily living, increased self-con- 
fidence and greater courage in expressing ideas and using new ideas 
to help the community. 

The study also indicates positive correlations between the 
service ratio of the project and indicators of educational disadvan- 
tage for individuals and the community. Another impact of the pro- 
ject has to do with cost savings. The study reveals that almost 200 
million Baht is saved per annum (Fry, i985), which is generated 
from the large number of distance students who do not forego the 
norma! economic opportunity costs associated with formal schooling. 
The final cost saving related to the Distance Education Project is the 
avoidance of costly construction for additional secondary school 
infrastructures throughout the country. 

Future Plans for^^ the Distance Education Project 

As a result of rapidly increasing enrolment in the project, future 
objectives are aimed atsecurlng.both the quantitative and qualitative 
aspects of the project. Attempts are being made to modify the 
current operation and open the distance education system to the 
entire population. This may ensure equal access to educational 
opportunities and lifelong education. Future plans for the project 
include: 

1. The utilization of television and video cassettes in the 
Distance Education Project. In 1988, the Government of 
Thailand established a new educational television network 
(Channel 11) to broadcast educational programmes of 
various institutions, including the Ministry of Education, 
Ramkhamhaeng University, Sukhothia Thammathirat Open 
University and other organizations. The Centre for Educa- 
tional Technology under the Department of Non-Formal 
Edi'*jtion is in charge of producing television programmes 
for the Ministry of Educatiori. Television broadcasts are 
expected to be incorporated as an additional instructional 
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medium for the "Distance Education Project. Besides tele- 
vision, the number of personal video cassette players in 
Thailand has increased rapidiv in the last few years. Video 
cassettes will be used to support distance education pro- 
grammes; 

2. The development of community learning centres. To 
strengthen the provincial support system for the Distance 
Education Project, the number of local learning centres and 
village reading centres will be increased to accommodate the 
various instructional materials, including books, self-instruc- 
tional texts, study guides and other printed materials and 
audio and video cassette players. The centres are open to all 
students and villagers, who may learn at their own conven- 
•ence. Furthermore, the centres are also used for the week- 
ly group meetings of students in the Distance Education 
Project; 

3. T^^:. "^reation of course transferability. Different continuing 
education programmes are being offered by the Department 
of Non-Formal Education, including evening classrooms for 
adults and a testing and certification programme. To inake 
the Distance Education Project an open learning system, 
course transferability is being designed to link the project 
to Thailand's other continuing education programmes. The 
goal is to create an interchangeable continuing education 
programme. This plan will allow the? students in the project 
to take courses from the other con*'iuing education pro- 
grammes as part of their own stjdy curriculum. Similarly, 
the Distance Education Project admits students from the 
other programmes, who may take courses through distance 
teaching and transfer them to their original study pro- 
gramme; 

4. The development of distance educaticz programmes for 
specific groups. To promote tiie equality of educational 
opportunities, the future development of tha Disiance Edu- 
cat!on Project will be extended to specific groups of the 
educationally disadvantaged population. A special distance 
education programme is being offered, on an experimentc' 
basis, to local leaders in the northeastern region who lack 
basic education. In the northern region, a !orge number of 
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hill-tribe people have completed their primary education 
through the Hill Area Education Project. As no continuing 
education programme is offered in the hill-tribe arees, the 
Dist oe Education Project can extend its services to the 
scattered hill-tribes. Other project developments for speci- 
fic groups incijde: education for women, education for the 
elderlv, education in prisons and education for disabled 
people. 

Conclusion 

The multi-media Distance Education Project of the Department 
of Non-Formal Educotion in Thailand has developed an innovative 
educational system to provide open access to continuliig and life-long 

education for Thailand's population. The Thai experience 'Iv ^tratas 
that the open distance education system hwS the capacity to ensure 
equal educational oppurtunities and upgrade the educational stan- 
dards of disadvantaged groups. Additionally, it is -^/ident that with 
limited resources, the s/stem can respond effectively to the in- 
creabing demand for education without costly instruction require- 
ments. Using integrated communication technologies for self- 
instrjction, the distance educa*'''n system c^n overcome geogra- 
phical obstacles and employment con ^^tions. However, continuous 
development of distance education is still needed to promote flexi- 
bility, adaptability, autonomy in learning and open access to life-long 
education for all population groups. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND REFORM IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 



At the threshold of the last decade of the twentieth century, 
economic, social and cultural changes are accelerating exponentially. 
These changes are often linked to the continuous process of scientific 
and technological development. Education in many countries is 
responding to these changes, incorporat: educational developments 
and reforms such as tha^e discussed in the prwious section of this 
Bulletin. 

Reforn^ in teacher education constitutes part of the reform 
movement in education.^ The teacher education reforms described 
in this paper were drawn from a survey on teacher education of the 
member countries participating in the Asia and Pacific Programme 
of Educations! Innovation for Development (APEID). Thirteen of 
these countries replied to the survey questionnaire: Australia, China, 
India, Japan, Republic of Korra, Malaysia, Maldives, Nepal, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Sri Lanka and Thailand. 

The survey questionnaire did not ask for reforms per 5e, instead 
it solicited descriptions of innovations and Jevc'opments in teacher 
education.2 Because the survey was made in 1985-1986, it is as- 
sumed that many of the innovations and developments that are des- 
cribed have now permeated teacher education in the respondent 
countries and, therefore, ha.o become reforms in teacher education. 

Developments and reforms in teacher ^ation will be dis- 
cussed under the survey's major themes: 



1. Reform in this paper refers to plannf>d changes brought irto widespread 

use for the Improvement of teacher eHucation. 

2. Innovation in this paper refers to an idea or practice that is new to educa- 

tion, and in this paper the word is specific to teacher education. 
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a) Pre-service education; 

b) Teacher recmitment; 

c) Teacher induction; 

d) In-service teacher education; 

e) Policy and structural changes in teacher education; 

f) System linkage of teacher education institutions; 

g) Research on teacnir education. 

Pra-service Teacher Education 

Most countries in tho region have recognized the importance of 
pre-service education for teachers. Many have realized that an edu- 
cation system can only be as good as its teachers. India's 1986 
National Policy on Education states that "no people can rise above 
the level of their teachers". 

In any attempt to improve teacher training, priority ifgiven to 
pre-service education. There are a number of developments in this 
area, the major ones are described briefly. 

School-based teacher education. In a few countries, one of the 
lea/^'ng reforms in pre-service education is the attempt to mako such 
education school based. Previously, most pre-service teacher training 
was done only in universities' colleges of educatio. and teacher train- 
ing colleges. New, prospective teachers are given on-site exposure to 
the realities of reaching in their nations' schools. For example, in 
Maldives, students of the Institute of Education return to their home 
island for a period of four w i. During this time, these prospective 
teachers examine their islan, hool situations using a research sur- 
vey instrument. On their return to the Institute, the data they 
gathered is used in relevant academic courses. Such experience also 
provides a way to translate theory into practice. In the Philippines, 
observation and practice teaching are no longer done only in the 
laboratory schools of the colleges of education of the universities and 
in teaching training colleges. Student teachers are now being assigned 
to public schools, including those in the slum areas and remote 
villages. 

Practicum-based teacher education. Related to school-based 
teacher education, practicum based teacher education is offered in 
one state university in the Philippines. The curriculum involves a 
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structUTed programmo where the student learns to be an effective 
teacher by actually beinc involved with pupils and the commuDitv, 
and theory and practice are integrated at the earliest stage of the 
student's experiences. The student is encouraged to become a suc- 
cessful beginning teacher thxjgh simple, appropriate classroom and 
community appranticeship activities. 

In Thailand, prospective teachers in teacher training colleges 
ar*^ '-equired to carry out some of their fieldwork at the Centre for 
C .icai Applications and Practices. In addition, rudent teachers In 
the four-year teachers' college programme ^^ain additional practical 
experience by doing their practicum twici: the first time in the 
second or third year (for six weeks) aiid the second time in the 
fourth year (for 16 weeks). After the first practicum, the students, 
practicum supervisors and members from the faculty of education 
discuss and endeavour to solve any problems that may have a" ^en 
during the students' initial exposure to classroom teaching. 

Ladder-type curriculum. In the Philippines, some teacher- 
training cr'leges have tried a ladder-type cun iculum. This provides a 
sequence of courses so that a student, who leaves school after the 
first or any year before completing the four-year course, may still be 
certified for certain positions: after finishing the first year, as a 
Teacher A^je; after the second year, as a Teacher Assistant; after the 
third year, as a Teacher Associate. The full teaching degree is granted 
after completion of the fourth year. 

Teacher training outpost. In New Zealand, a general shortar ^ 
of secondary teachers in the early 1980s led to the establishment of 
several school-based secondary training outposts. These are located 
in areas with significant nunr.bers of suitably qualified candidates and 
teacher shortages. The outposts are under the control of and are 
closely w-ssociated with the nearest teacher's college, and rely heavily 
on senior teachers from participating schuols for tutorial support and 
classroom teaching. 

In some provinces of Pakistan, teacher training units have been 
added to existing high schools with a skeleton training sta^^ provided 
for the units. Selected teachers at the high schools are dl3o used as 
teacher educators. Through this arrangement, the supply of trained 
teachers has been accelerated. 
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in Sri Larii^a, because of the growing demand for teachers in 
the plantation districts, young people from these areas dre recruited 
from and receive their teacher training in the districts themselves. 

Teach^ Recruitment 

In many countries, there ir a feeling that the bette" qualified 
young people are avoiding the teaching profession, which has ad- 
versely affected the status of teachers. Innovations and reforms have 
been instituted to remedy this situation. Some of these are briefly 
discussed below. 

Minimum academic standard. In Australia, Japan, the Republic 
ef Korea and the Philippines, a minimum academic standard has 
beer, established for entry into teacher training colleges. For exam- 
ple, in Japan, applicants for teacher training institutions aie inter- 
viewed and tested for mental ability and aptitude. 

Scfiolarsnip, In Chi:ia, particularV in the remote areas, com- 
mL"!ity le^Jers offer grants to premising young people to attend 
teauier training colleges on the condition that they return and teach 
in their village. 

In some countries (e.g., Malaysia, Philippines), there are fewer 
and fewer male applicants for the teaching profession. More scholar- 
ships are, therefore, being offered to prospective male teachers. In 
other countries, however, (e.g.. South Asia) the problem is how to 
trfi'n nrr^'e young women to become teachers. In these countries, 
scholarships for prospective women teachers have been made avail- 
able. In such countries as Nepal, Bangladesh and Pakistan, women 
teachers are an important determinant for the enrolment of girls in 
primary schools. In Nepal, a project entitled. "Equal Access o^ 
Women to Eduwc.uf n (EAWE)' .as been launched to train young 
women as primary school teachers. After their training, these young 
women return to their home areas to teach In the village schools and, 
thus, prom te a more positive attitude to the education of females. 

In Nev/ Zealand, in view of the country's cultural diversity, 
special efforts are being made to recruit into teaching a mix of can- 
didates that reflects the profih of the New Zealand population. For 
instance, target quotas have already been set for Maori and Pacific 
Island candidates. 
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Teacher Induction 

Plungh.g teachers into the classroom withou. proper induction 
has been found to be generally counter-productive and in some cases, 
has proven to be quite traumatic for newly certified teachers. There- 
fore, efforts have been made to p»-ovide a more systematic teacher 
induction process. 

In Australia, the school principal is responsible for the induc- 
tion of teachers during their first year of teaching, while the, ^rj on 
probation. In countries like Sri Lanka and Japan, intensive seminars 
are organized for new teachers. In Japan pdrticularly, a research 
study was done at Tsukuba University to help develop an effecJve 
in-service programme for beginning teachers. In Maldives, there is no 
systematic induction programme. However, beginning teachers ob 
tain much help from fellow teachers and supervisors and weekly staff 
meetings have been found to be quite useful. 

In-senrtce Teacher Education 

In all of the respondent countries, teacher education and devel- 
opment are emphasized as processes that e> tend throughout an in- 
dividual's career. Some of the developments ii, the area of in-service 
teacher educe *on are briefl/ discussed here and in the section on 
structural che ,ges. 

Staff development A major reform in in-service education has 
been in the context cf systematic staff development. For instance, 
in Tasmania, Australia, a senior staff development scheme has been 
developed in which senior teacherb are given a week at a time, three 
times a year to undertake specifically designed courses in sucli areas 
as curriculum development, evaluation and administration. 

!n China, the competency of secondary school teachers is being 
• ^graded by sending groups of instructors for in-service training at 
the various provincial pedagogical institutes. Priority is given to 
teachers who are ill-prepared for their profession because of the 
cultural revolution. 

The National Educational Policy of Pakistan envisages in-service 
training for each teacher at least once every five years. 
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Distance Education 

In-service teacher training via distance education has also been 
a major development in many countries in the region. Institutes of 
education in open universities have assumed a pivota! role in up- 
grading teacher quality in China, Pakistan, Sri Lanka and in the 
South Pacific. 

New communication technologies &.e being used in the distance 
education of teachers. Satellite communications have proven effec- 
tive in India and the South Pacific, while in Nepal and Maldives radio 
is u.sed extensively for the in-service training of teachers. 

School-based in-service education. In many countries, the in- 
service education of tejchers is school-based. Japan's In-service 
Education for Teachers (INSET) is a very good example. An inter- 
esting feature of the INSET programme is that the teache.o them- 
selves plan and organize their :n-service education activities. 

In Malaysia, the school headmaster/mistress assumes a profes- 
sional leadership role in the in-service training of teachers. Sri Lanka 
has about 60 education officers and 1,000 master teachers, who im- 
plement the nation's school-based in-service education programme. 

To broaden the scope of teacher education, Thailand has recent- 
ly instituted a communify'-based programme for in-service teacner 
education, which offers classes in the evening and on weekends at 
on-campus locations and at the extension centres of teachei training 
colleges. 



Policy and Structural Changes in Teacher Education 

In many countries of the region, innovations, developments and 
changes have occurred, many of which have implications for poliry 
and structural changes in teacher education. 

Lin/cage to socio-economic reforms. China's political, economic 
and educational leaders have recogniznd that without effective teach- 
er education, the successful realization of the country's fou* modern- 
izations policy will not come to fruition. Teacher education is 
regarded as a strategic measure in China's social, economic and 
cultural reconstruction and, therefore, is given high priority in. the 
distribution of finances, personnel and facilities, arrangements for 
capital^ const'-uction, the recruitment of teaching staff, and the 
admission of excellent candidates. 
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Leave with pay. To meet the demand for teachers and other 
educational persor.nc! in specialized areas in New Zealand, teachers 
are granted leave with full salary if they are pursuing post-graduate 
training in teacning the hondicapped, teacher librarianship, guidance 
counselling or reading recovery. 

Teacher certification. In Japan, more flexibility has been intro- 
duced into the teacher certif.^ation system to enable it to cope with 
the diversification of upper secondary school education and to 
attract competent people into teaching, especially with reference to 
vocational and practical subjects. 

In Malaysia, in view of the shortage of teachers in school 
subjects that require special talents such as muoic, the appointment 
of itinerant teachers who service a cluster of s-^hools has become an 
accepted prr .ice, particularly in the rural areas. 

Professionalization of teaching. In the Philippines, attempts 
are being made to upgrade the teaching profession and to bring it on 
par wf other professions. One way to do this is to resolve issues 
and problems pertainii.g to teacher education in consultation and/or 
In collaboration with professional organizations and institutionc. For 
instance, the curriculum on teacher education was prepared by the 
Ministry of Education, Culture and Sports (MECS) i., collaboration 
with the Philippine Association of Teacher Education (PAFTE). 
PAFTE devekoed prototype syllabi and locally authored textbooks 
for the new courses in the new curricula. "Pol» tes dnd standards for 
teacher education", passed in the 1983 MECo Order No. 26 and 
revised as MECS Order No. 37 in 1986, was formulated through a 
series of consultative conferences, particularly with PAFTE. The 
Association of Philippine Colleges of Arts and Sciences (APCAS) /vas 
consulted for changes in the general education and specialization 
components of the MECS orders. Research grants teacher educa- 
tion have been extended to professional organizations by the Minis- 
try, while joint conferences/assemblies between MECS and non- 
governmental agencies have been conducted to discuss Issues and 
problems in teacher education. Thb orientation/retraining of private 
school teachers from elementary schools was conducted as a joint 
project of MECS, the Fund of Assistance to Private Education 
(RAPE) and PAFTE. It should also be pointed out that in the 
Phihppines, the teacher examination is npw given by the Professional 
Teachers Board of Examiners instead of the Bure« i of Civil Service. 
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In New Zealand, 20 per cent of its teachei^' college teaching 
positions are offered as snort-term contracts to attract teachers and 
other, specialists directly from the education sector. The prior posi- 
tions of these personnel are protected during their contract period. 
This procedure ensures that the content of teacher education courses 
Is consistent with current practices in the education field. In addi- 
tion, New Zealand has established a number of 'teaching outposts' 
where students are given more school-besed training. Research seems 
to support the view that these measures are providing effective initial 
teacher training in the one-year course for secondary teaching. 

Structural Changes 

Infrastructure for in-sen/ice education In many countries, new 
infrastructures for in-service teacher edi jtion have been set up. In 
the Republic of Korea, a Korean National University of Education 
was established in 1985 to educate and re-educate teacheis and take 
a leading and exemplary role in educational reforms. 

Recently, India has instituted the District Institute of Educa- 
tion and Training (DIET), which is dulgned to improve and enrich 
the academic background of eltinentary school teachers, uon-formal 
and adult education functionaries and other personnel at the lowest 
level of the education system. DIET is part of an attempt to decen- 
tralize professional preparation and extend excellence from the 
urban to the rural areas and from the elite to the general population 
of teachers. 

In terms of the organizational structure of teacher education, 
the requirement for community responsiveness has led to moves 
towards decentralization in college and university organization and 
administration and towards curriculum planning and evaluation 
procedures in an attempt to foster greater sensitivity to local needs. 
As one example, special teacher education programmes in Sri Lanka 
have been implemented in special areas, notably Mahaveli (a large- 
scale development programme) and Plantation (an education sub- 
system, which remained for a long time outside the mainstrea... of 
education development in Sri Lanka). 

On the other hand, in China the administration and manage- 
ment of teacher education has been placed under a newly established 
Teacher Education Department, which is part of the State Education 
Commission. 
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System Links and Cohesion and Ways of Organizing Teacher Edu- 
cation 

Consistent with the view that the education of teachers must be 
seen as a continuing process, a number cf countries have sought to 
develop links between their pre-service courses and in-service '^■'o- 
grammes. In this regard, India's 1986 National Policy on Education 
states that "teacher education is a continuous process, and its pre- 
service and in-service components are inseparable". 

Pre-service cum in-service education. Maldives and Philippines 
have initiated new modalities for the in-service education of teachers, 
v/hereby teacher educators who go out to supervise pre-service teach- 
ers during their teaching p.actlce also provide in-service education to 
teachers. 

Flexibility in specialization. Rigidity in the specialization of 
teacher training has also been Identified as a problem in a number of 
countries, and thtre have been some notable attempts to overcome 
this through the dt^elopment of links between primary and second- 
ary training. In this regard, Malaysia has included a 'prim^-^ry educa- 
tion package' in the training of lower secondary school laachers to 
give them mor^* flexibility in school development. 

Cluster af^proacti. The development of these lini^s has alsvo been 
adopted as a way of maximizing available resources for teacher 
educf/tion. Malaysia has looked into the sharing of personne' and 
physical facilities between colleges. In Thailand, the country's 36 
teacher education institutions are grouped into eight clusters for the 
purpose of sharing resources. In addition, the higher education 
institutions engage in a system of sharing research, staff development 
and extension facilities. As a result, there is more efficient use of 
teacher education resources In the country. Likewise in Thailand, 
schools have teen clustered together to provide In-service training for 
their teachers. As a result, the programmes provided are more rel- 
event to the needs of the teachers in participating schools. 

In the past, teac. jr training institutions, particularly colleges of 
education associated with universities, seemed to operate in an ivory 
tower, remaining functionally unlinked to the schools. Teacher 
training then was very theoretical and rarely tied to practical meth- 
ods. This absence of connection between theory and practice 
created ma.iy difficulties. For example, schools in Japan have often 
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been reluctant to rf^ceive students for practice teaching sessions 
because the universities have not carefully considered the personal 
qualifications of the prospective student teachers. Thus, the avail- 
ability of schools and classes for practice texhing has been severely 
limited. To rectify this shortage, Japanese educators have proposed 
that a network be established between the university, the local 
government (Board of Education) and the schools. The forging of 
such links has been successful in a number of countries. 

Research in Teacher Education 

Perhaps the least developed area is research in teacher educa- 
tion. Despite this fact, the topic has been included in this paper, if 
only to identify crucial themes for this area. br.^'^idG.c research has 
been done in some cases, although the research designs and method- 
ologies leave much to be desired. 

In the survey of teacher education, which drew completed 
responses from 13 countries, the following areas for research were 
mentioned: 

1. Longtitudinal studies that m ke a determination of how 
selection, training and placement variables moderate each 
other and how they may be linked to teacher success; 

2. Selection studies, which determine the motivational basis 
for choosing teaching as a career and whether an early 
decision to take up teaching affects teaching success; 

3. Training studies that identify training procedures indigenous 
to a given culture and how these are affected by the u^e of 
modern communication technologies; 

4. Placement studies the ,ok into the ways by which begin- 
ning teachers are socialized, the effects of different types 
of supervision on these teachers, the influence of teachers' 
immediate peers, the influence of pupil behaviour on 
teacher behaviour, and the effects of the social environment 
on a teacher's behaviour; 

5. Effectiveness studies to establish those individual behaviours 
that should be developed in future teachers to improve their 
competence; 
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6. Teacher attributes studies that identify the relationship 
between teacher attributes/qualities/skills and student 
behaviour; 

7. Impact studies that include studies to assess the effect of 
modern communication technologies on teacher effective- 
ness and on the students' learning process and achievements; 

8. Child developj.nent/cognitive development studies that have 
implications for teacher education. 

Summary 

Many of the developments in teacher education that are dis- 
cussed in this paper have yet to be translated into reforms. The 
Initiatives and innovations aimed at strengthening education also 
remain somewhat disjointed in many countries. It is hoped that this 
paper has given 3 holistic perspective of developments in teacher 
education, which may be considered as cr^rriprehensive reforms in 
teacher education which are sought by ri-'.ember countries of the 
region. 
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REFORM IN SECONDARY EDUCATION ^N PAKISTAN 



Introduction 

The Islamic Republic of Pakistan came into existence on 
14 August 1947. With a total area of 796,095 square kilometres, 
the country is divided into the Federal territory and four provinces: 
Punjab, Sind, the North West Frontier Province (NWFP) and Balu- 
chistan, which act as administrative units. 

At present, Pakistan has a population of about 100 million with 
FT) annu^'l population growth rate of 29 per cent. The population 
is unevenly distributed among the various provinct^s. Accordingly, 
Punjab is the biggest province with about 56 per cent of the coun- 
try's population. In terms of area, Baluchistan is the largest pro- 
vince {encompassing 43.6 per cent of the country), but it has on!/ 
5.1 per cent of the country's population. 

In the past, education in Pakistan was a provincial concern. 
Today, it is the joT.t responsibility of the provincial and federal 
govanments. According to the national constitution, a number of 
important matters in education are now on the concurrent legislative 
list. Specifically, these relate to educational policy, planning, curri- 
culum ar,d textbook:, standards of education and Islamic education. 
Responsibility for the libraries, museums and other institutions 
financed by the Federation is vested with the Federal Government. 

The Federal Ministry of Education is headed I the Minister 
for Education, who is assisted by a .enior civil c>ervan\ as Education 
Secretary. The Ministn/ is divided into different wings, which are 
directed by joint educational advisers. According to the^r specific 
assignnnents, Ihe wings are sub-divided into different sectors and 
sections with Deputy Educational Advisers or Assistant Educational 



This article has been prepared on the basis of "An ApprslscJ Study on Reorien- 
tation and Reform of Secondary Education in Pakistan", conducted by the 
Curriculum dureau. Ministry of Educaiion. Government of Pakistan in April 
1988. 
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Advisers/Education Officers as their officers-in-charge. The provin- 
cial education departments are headed by the Provincial Education 
Ministers, who are assisted by senior civil servants with the title of 
Provincial Education Secretary. Each province is divided into regions 
or divisions for administrative purposes, ^''ach region or division is 
further divided into districts, which are administered by a District 
Education Officer. Male and female Dictrict Education Officers 
supervise the operation of the boys' and girls' schools, respectively. 
To effectively control and supervise each educational institution, the 
diitricts are further divided into sub-divisions and '.ehsils, with 
officers-in-charge who are called Sub-Divisional Education Officers 
(SDEO) and Assistant Divisional Education Officers (ADEO), respec- 
tively. 

Parallel to the administrative structure, independent advisory 
bodies called Education Councils work at the national, provincial, 
distict and community levels. These councils are composed of elect- 
ed representatives of the people, outstanding educatiomstc and 
scholars, parent representatives and other community organizations. 
The councils oversee and evaluate .he impL.aentatioii of the national 
education policy and suggest ways anJ means for educational devel- 
opment in the areas under their jurisdiction. 

Education Policy and Programmes 

In the present educational structure, secondary education plays 
a crucial role. It is both the terminal stage for the majority of 
students and a significant determinant of quality in higher and pro- 
fessional education. The present four-tier system of education, that 
is, primary, seconder' college and university, will gi-adually be 
replaced by a three-tier system comprising elementary, secondary 
and university levels. Classes IX and X will be added in all inter- 
mediate colleges, while classes XI and XII will be added in selected 
high schools. Physical facilities such as science laboratories, teaching 
and audio-visual aids and hostels will be provided for secondary 
schools, oariicularly in Mufassil areas, to bring them incO parity with 
the facilities available in urban institutions. 

A wide range of curriculum offer ngs will be introduced at the 
secondary stage to encourage greater ind,vidual diversification 
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according to the aptitude of each student. Horizontal movement 
belA^^en the general education and the technical education curricu- 
lumsvirill be facilitated. 

Mathematics will be introduced as a compulsory subject for all 
science stuCsnts in classes IX through XII and for arts students. The 
group terms 'medical' and 'non-medical' will be abolished, which will 
give students more options for higher and professional education 
offerings and wi!l also improve educational quality. 

The present scheme for agro-technical subjects will be reviewed 
and necessary changes will be made in light of past experiences to 
make the courses more relevant. Agro-technical subjects will also be 
introduced in alt schools gradually. 

Enrolment at Secondary Level 

Overall enrolment at the lower seconoary ana secondary levels 
increased considerably fiom 1982 to 1983 anJ from 1985 to 1986. 
Due to socio-cultural constraints primarily in the rural areas, the 
enrolment and retention rates for females have remained static. 
However, in urban areas the number and educational levels of fe- 
males have seen satisfactory increases. For male students, the situ- 
ation in rural as well as urban areas is improving gradually. 

The 1985 to 1986 enrolment, comp.inion and transition rates 
at the different stages of secondary education were: 

a) Lower secondary stage (classes VI-VIII) 
Enrolment : 19,770,000 
Enrolment rate : 22 J per cent 
Completion rate : 72.89 per cent 
Transition to secondary stage : 74.99 per cent 

b) Secondary stage {'^lasses IX-X) 
Enrolment : 1,113,874 



Enrolment rate 
Completion rate 
Transition to Siigher secon- 
dary stage 



(including 55,000 in voca- 
tional proo'^ammes) 

: 20.2 per ...it 

: 47.86 per cent 



: 55.25 per cent 
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c) Higher secondary stage {classes XI~XII) 

Enrolment : 291,130 

Enrolment rate : 8.9 percent 

Completion rate : 30.32 per cent 

Problems in Secondary Education 

At the time of its independence in 1947, Pakistan inherited the 
British colonial system of education. It had only two universities, 
40 colleges, 408 high schools and 10,603 middle and primary schools 
with an enrolment of 644 university students, 13,300 college 
students, 50,000 high school students and 980,000 children in 
primary and mic He schools. 

The structure of the educational system needed a drastic 
change. Hence, the first All Pakistan Educational Conference was 
convened to begin overhcjuling the entire system. Over the past four 
decades, expansion has occurred in the number o^ institutions and 
increased enrolments. However, this growth has created a new tet 
of problems in the sphere of education. With the passage of time, 
sori^ piecemeal changes have been made, but the complete change- 
over to a system that will meet the educational needs of Pakistani 
society has yet to be made fully operational. The cure-all for the 
::urrent problems facing Pakistan's education system remains undis- 
covered, yet during the time of the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1978- 
1983) strong programmes were drafted that would take care of the 
educational needs of Pakistan society. To give substance to these 
programmes and X\j the present plan, reforms and innovations are 
being explored and i^^plemented experimentally. 

In the following paragraphs a brief description is given of the 
major issues, their related problems and cne leforms and innovative 
strategies that are being implemented. 

C urriculum and textbooks 

The curricui im is a subjec; that has been widely discussed. Its 
weaknesses are often pointed out in the different media, which say 
it is imbalanced and overloaded with irrelevant concepts. 

Textbooks are .onsider i by the public at Ijrge to be the sole 
representatives of the educai.onal curricula, which is not actually the 
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case. Despite the best efforts of the government to produce model 
textbooks, certain inconsistencies have crept into the textual mate- 
ria! because the models are experimental editions that are like'/ to 
'"e imperfect One of the purposes of experimentation is to Improve 
the curricula and the textbooks that are in use. The participatory 
approach adopted for reviewing and revising textbooks at the manu- 
script stage has enhanced the efficiency and quality of the work of 
participating agencies. 

Improvements in textbook and curriculum development have 
also been hampered by the amount of public attention and media 
criticism directed at the experimental methods. If the problems 
being faced had been dispassionately tackled initially, much more 
progress would have been made. To ensure the success of planned 
and ongoing reforms at the secondary education level, immediate 
remedial measures wil! have to be undertaken to address the follow- 
ing issues/problems: 

a) The entire educational curriculum has been publicly critic- 
ized; 

b) Language v.\d in the classrooms for the transfer of knowl- 
edge to the public has also been criticized; 

c) Terminologies used in the textbooks are being questioned 
widely; 

d) The mathematics and science curricula have invited public 
critic '".m through the press; 

e) The place of religious e'. , .cation/moral education was deter- 
mined and these subjects were made compulsory in the 
scheme of studies. Criticism still persiots as to the content 
of these courses; 

f ) The allocation of time to foreign Idnguages in the time table 
leaves very little time for the teacher to accomplish much; 

g) Teachers consider the curriculum to be too heavy; 

h) Textbooks are not available in time fo; Ihe beginning of the 
school session; 

i) Competition among writers and publishers of textbooks is 
non existent; 

j) Experimentation on the curriculum at every level is too 
limited; 
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k) The curricula of general secondary schools and vocational 
schoGio offer limited pre^mployment training foi secondary 
school-leavers. 

Heavy core 

To inculcate in the students patriotisnr., national cohesion and 
hetter citizenship, some additional study areas have been introduced 
an core subjects into the general curriculum. These include the 
history of Pakistan and Islamiyat, which are compulsory subiects at 
the secondary level. Similarly, several languages (Arabic, English, 
Urdu/regional language) have been included in the scheme of studies 
at the lower secondary level. This hoavy core curriculum has given 
rsjeto such problems as: 

a) Increasing the students' workload; 

b) Having students who prepar- only selective topics in a 
subject for the single purpose of achievii^ better examin- 
ation scores; 

c) Reducing the emphasis on elective subjects in terms of 
school time and depth of curricula, causing a lowering of 
standards; 

d) Disturbing the relationship between horizontal and veiticai 
linkages in subjects at various levels and in different fields 
of study. 

Teaching aids 

Pakistan's teachers lack the required skills for the development 
and proper use of teaching aids. It is imperative to look into the 
variety of problems connected with teaching aids and teaching 
methodologies and to equip teachers with the skills they need to 
handle classroom problems effectively. 

The innovations that have already been adopted should be 
examined to see whether they can take care of the following orob- 
I ems: 

a) Teachers are reluctant to use teaching aids in the classroom 
beyond the prescribed textbooks; 

b) They lack the skills to make their own teaching aios; 
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c) Teachers are not utilizing their students' potential in the 
preparation of teaching aids; 

d) They do not know much about the inexpensive raw mate- 
rials that can be used in the [ reparation of tea "ling aids; 

e) They lack information about the modern teaching aids £hat 
are available to them in their schools; 

f) Schools have limited or no funds to replace unservicable or 
wor ,'Out teaching aids; 

g) Teachers lack adequate training in the use of new techno- 
logy and educational aids. 

Exam^ "ations 

Assessment is a majv r aspect of education that has received 
particular attention of policymakers, planners, administrators, 
teacher trainers and teachers. There has been an effort to renovate 
the examination system with a view to making assessment a con- 
tinuous activity, so th^^t the promotion of pupils from one class to 
the next can be made on the basis of cumulative achievement spread 
over the academic year. 

Despite continuing attempts to improve the examination system 
In the past few years, the Bi irds of Examination have introdi jeu 
only a few positive changes including moderation in the marking 
of test scripts, computerization of results, re-checking the answer- 
books of examinees who are not satisfied with the marking of their 
examination papers. To assess the effects of ongoing innovations and 
predict the reaction to future changes, ar, effort has been made to 
identify and enumerate the real problems concerning the system 
of assessment and examination. The following areas have been 
identified: 

a) Assessment of pupils throughout the country is not uni- 
form; 

b) Continuous assessment is not being practiced; 

c) Annual examinations are over-emph&sized; 

d) Teachers are not adequately trained *n assessment techni- 
ques and procedures; 

e) Examinations consume a lot of energy, time and money; 

f) Examination questions are not standardized; 
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g) Use of unfair means is frequently reported; 

h) Paper and pencil tests are used for both internal and exter- 
nal examinations with the exception of a few practical 
subjects; 

i) External examination^ .t the end of the middle and high 
school stages are conducted respectively by the examination 
sections of the Education Departments and the Boards of 
Intermediate and Secondary Education. Cumulative assess- 
ment does not form part of the overall evaluation of the 
student; 

j) Selected topics and chapters of textbooks are emphasized 
in the examination questions. The examinations do not 
encompass entire courses; 

k) Examinations test only rote-memorization skills; 

I) Too much time is spent on conducting the examinat'or 
marking the scripts and compiling the results; 

m) Honest teachers are reluctant to aJminister external exam- 
inations; 

n) Preparation guides for passing the examinations are sold in 
the open market. Further learning is examination oriented; 

o) Certificates issued by the Boards do not indicate student 
behaviour in the classroom. 

Administration and supervision 

Teachers need guidance in the performance of their day-to-day 
classroom functions. With the expansion of educational facilities and 
increasing enrolment at the secondary stage, teachers' competencies 
need to be developed adequately to deal with the p.evailing condi- 
tions. Changes in curricula ^nd the demand for an improved educa- 
tional standard require that dducatlonal administrators and super- 
visors update their knowledge and techniques in providing instruc- 
tional guidance and improving institutional standards. 

The problems that have been identified in admintsiration and 
supervision include: 

a) Overcrowding in urban schools due to natural increases in 
the population and parental preferences for particular or 
prestigious schools; 
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h* Urban area town committees lack the funds needed *o 
open new schools; 

c) High schools in large villages attract pupils from small 
villages, thus the high schools provided for the small villages 
operate below their enrolment capacity; 

d) The educational facilities of some schools in urban areas 
remain under-utilized because: 

i) School locutions are not suitable; 

ii) Achievements of some schools are so poor that they do 
not attract students from their own area; 

iii) In urban areas where there are too many schools, people 
choose the school that offers special advantage:>. 

iv) Economically poor parents cannot afford to send their 
children to any school, even one that Is run in their own 
neighbourhood; 

e) Schools are not adeqt +ely eqi-'oped with materials, appara- 
tus, equipment or books because: 

i) A needs assessment has not been made; 

ii) Insufficient funds are available for new purchases to 
replace broken or out-dated equipment; 

iii) Purchase procedures are complicated; 

f) Good teachers are not rewarded adequately; 

g) Administrators and supervisors do not take the Cve to visit 
schools nor . j they have an interest in improving the 
schools and staff; 

h) School inspections are infrequent; m^'jreover. they are 
usually ineffective. 

Management of education 

According to the Constitution of Pakistan, education is the 
joint responsibility of the Federal and provincial governments. The 
Federal Government is responsible for policy, planning, curricula, 
textbooKS, standards of education. Islamic education, management 
of federal institutions and foreign training. The provincial govern- 
ments jre responsible for the management of provincial schools. 
Such V 'islons create tension and conflict between Federal and 
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provincial educational administra jrs. The problems arising from 
these tensions/conflicts include: 

a) Implementation of plans/policies is sometimes delayed; 

b) Short falls in the achievement of. targets generally occur as 
a result of differences in priorities; 

c) There is a tendency to evade/transfer responsiL"!ty on 
sensitive issues by some federal/provincial officials. 

Teacher training 

Ui)der current conditions, there is a shortage of teachers who 
can cater lo the general educational needs of the rising student enrol- 
ment. In particular, there are not enough teachers for the areas of 
science, physics, chemistry, mathematics and biology. 

These shortages, coupled vyith the inadequate number of tea- 
cher training institutions, further aggravate the already declining 
quality of the teacher population. As a result, the quality of the 
nation's high school graduates is bound to deteriorate because they 
are being inadequately prepared by their tra'oing institutions. 

In-service training is not compulsory for teachers. As a result, 
changes in curricula or textbooks are begrudged those working 
teachers whose knowledge and methodologies have become out- 
moded. Such attitudes fail to bring about healthy changes in the 
education of students at all als. 

Problems in the ar in-service and pre-service training are 
numerous: 

a) Colleges of eoucat.on are not staffed by trained personnel. 
Most of the teacher trainers are themselves untrained, they 
cannot be expected to train pre-service trainees adequately 
in the art of teaching; 

b) A large number of Pakistan's trained graduate teachers are 
the products of the above-mentioned colleges of education 
and, thus, lack adequate knowledge and practice to edu- 
cate their pupils; 

c) Relevant changes in the pre- and in-service teacher training 
curricula, which correspond to the e/isting secondary 
school curricula, have not been effected nor have texioooks 
for teacher t'ralnees been recast to meet present needs; 
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d) The capacity of trcjining colleges is currently under-utilized, 
the equipment and materials available therein are inade- 
quate and the teachers and supporting staff of these colleges 
are often incompetent; 

e) Entry qualifications and the duration of pre-service training 
programmes are inadequate and need to be enhanced. 

.Planning, development and financing of education 

Until recently, Pakistan has spent a very small percentage of its 
GNP on education. In 1984-1985, more emphasis was given to 
educational spending, particularly at the secondary level. However, 
there are still many underprivileged and deprived areas that do not 
have any high schools and whose children have to travel long dis- 
tances to reach their schools, which are located in the neighbour- 
hoods of suburban and urban areas. 

I nformation about the following problems, which are connected 
with planning, development and financing, is particularly inadequate. 

a) Assessment surveys have not been done in many areas; 

b) Prioritization must be made in light of available resources, 

c) Data collection is cumbersome and the data base is poor, 

d) Special-interest groups disturb the situation; 

e) The competency o Planners is questionable; 

f ) Involvement of implementing agencies is insufficient, 

g) Training of planners and implementors must be carried out, 

h) Resource constraints need to be analyzed; 

i ) Proper utilization of funds should be encouraged; 

j ) Procedures to release funds need to be established; 

k) The progress of changes should be monitored; 

I) Modifications must be permitted during implementation; 

m) Plans should be reviewed and revised when necessary; 

n) Evaluation of projects needs to be ongoing. 

Inadequate school f^ ciljtie^ 

The existing participation rate at the secondary level is only 
20.2 per cent, but the demand for secondary education will increase 
as the participation rate improves at the lower secondary level. This 
will generate other problems: 
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a) Greater financial allocations for secondary education will 
be needed; 

b) Because secondary education is a terminal stage for many 
students, a larger labour force will be ente. .ng the job 
market. To absorb these people into the economy, diversi- 
fication/new areas of training shall have to be explored; 

c) The pressure on tertiary education will increase. 
Reforms/Innovations in Secondary Education 

Educationists are emphasizino change in the prevailing educa- 
tional theory ar practices. However, bdcause behavioural change is 
a function of the interaction between an individual and hi? or her 
environment, goals must be set to achieve the desired changes in 
behaviour, particularly in those teachers who work as the agents of 
change. 

To bring about behavioural changes in a society, the institu- 
tions of family, school and religion play very significant roles. The 
schools a? part of the formal system of education are expected to 
cater to individual student needs within the fnmework of national 
requirements. When social pressures and a cnanging environment 
require that the essential elements or ingredients of educatT*" be 
updated, such changes must be transmitted to the ne.vt gent -don 
through the formal system of education. In doing so, nationa. 
authorities and related agencies must give serious thought to the 
emergent problems at the national level and propose suitable reforms. 

In Pakistan, secondary education receives due consideration at 
the national level whenever National Commissions are appointed by 
the government. But, the recommendations of these Commissions 
h^^ve never been fuliy implemented due to financial constraints ana 
a lack of suppoit trom the field staff. In addition, most of ^he 
recommendations ma**-; by such Commissions and National Commit- 
tees with respet o secondary education have been of an innovative 
rather than simply corrective nature. 

In the context of education, an innovation is a concrete or 
abstract novelty that is aimed at introducing reforms into the 
structure, organization, management or supervisory area or into the 
teaching/learning envit ,nment. 
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Suggested refoims in education to improve secondary education 
have been initiated by establishing institutes of education in the 
provinces. The importance of these institutes in the reform pro- 
gramme is evident from their overall objectives, which are outlined 
below to: 

a) Prepare candidates for the Bachelor of Education (B. Ed.) 
and Master of Education {M. Ed.) degree; 

b) Promote facilities for training, study and research in edu- 
cation; 

c) Organize in-service training for professional educators; 

d) Conduct education research ; 

e) Provide guidance and advisory services to other educational 
institutions/organizations. 

Another critical reform has been the establishment of a Nation- 
al Educational Equipment Centre at Lahore with the objectives of 
introducing new designs in science equipment, providing quality 
control and price standardization services for educational equipment, 
developing accurate equipment lists in accordance with the teaching 
syllabus, and training teachers to maintain xience equipment. 

General Examination Boards and Boards of Technical Educa- 
tion have also been established to conduct the examinations for the 
certificate and diploma courses offered by secondary, intermediate 
and technical education institutions, a burden which was previously 
handled by the universities. 

The establishment of the National Bureau of Curricula and 
Textbooks in 1972-1973 can also be considered a reform in the 
area of curriculum development. Related to this national organiz 
ation are provincial Bureaux of Curriculum and Textbook Boards. 

Whereas the above organizations emphasize formal approaches 
and strategies, the Allama Iqbal Open University was established in 
1974 to organize programmes based on non-formal approaches such 
as the use of audio cassettes, T.V., radio and correspondence courses. 
Its curriculum is designed to meet the learning needs of that part of 
the population which is outside the formal school system. 
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Reforms conceived at the federal level 

Innovations in operation and those under consideration are 
included in this section. The innovative projects/activities under- 
taken at the provincial level as a follow-up to the federal programmes 
are generally in the areas of materials development and research and 
evaluation, and are planned and implemented to determine the 
degree of success of the reforms introduced at the secondary level. 
These projects are also expected to suggest ways and means to bring 
about improvements in the organization reforms and/or to design 
new reforms at this level of education. 

Innovations conceived at the federal level for the improvement 
ofsecondar/ education 

a) Establishment of a library in each Town Committee; 

b) Incentives tp teach science subjects, preparing advance con 
tracts with prospective teachers and providing a system to 
maintain grants for first class B.Sc. or M.Sc. graduates until 
jobs are assured for them; 

c) Upgrade of the largest middle school in a Union Council to 
high school status if there is no high school in the Union 
Council; 

d) To ensure qualit/ education at the secondary stage, develop- 
ment of audio teaching cassettes and textbooks by eminent 
teachers and experts; 

e) Establishment of an English Language Institute for pre- and 
in-service teacher training and development of textbooks, 
tests, etc.; 

f) Development and printing of teacher's guides as priced 
publications to improve classroom instruction; 

g) Development and printing of test item pods as priced pub- 
lications for objective evaluations; 

h) Printing of model lesson units; 

i) Preparation of teaching kits for middle-stage science classes, 
j) Use of micro-computers for teaching; 

k) Establishment of an Institute for the Promotion of Science 
Education and Training with a network of four regional 
centres; 
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I) Establishment of National Museums of Science and Techno- 
logy to arouse interest among students and supplement the 
teaching of science in schools; 

nn) Introduction of vocational and agro-technical education in 
general education (classes VI-IX) in 4,843 schools; 

n) Establishment of a National Technical Teachers' Training 
College in Islamabad; 

o) Establishment of an agro-technical scheme of studies. This 
scheme is currently in operation in about 4,843 schools; 

1. Equipment worth Rs. 30.3 million has been supplied to 
selected schools; 

2. Six Agro-Technical Teacher Training Centres have been 
established at a cost Rs. 9,34 million to training agro- 
technical teachers; 

3. A middle technical scheme for education has been im- 
plemented in nine boys' and three girls' schools in 
Islamabad; 

Vocationalization and professionalization of general 
education has occurred under the scheme. 

p) Establishment of a President's Talent Farming Scheme with 
a view to encouraging talented students in rural areas; 

q) Creation of library facilities in secondary schools; 

r) Introduction of economics and English classes in Deeni 
Madaris (religious schools) so that students may gain the 
knowledge needed to earn a respectivable living; 

s) Creation of Centre for the Advancement of Talent to pro- 
mote competitive spirit among students; 

t) In-service training once in every five years with incentives 
for promotion. This progrannme is to be implemented with 
the collaboration of the provincial education departments; 

u) Establishment of the Acadenny of Educational Planning and 
Management In Islamabad to give in-service training to 
educational administrators; 

v) Enhancement of pay to attract better teachers; 

w) Establishment of the National Education Council as a think 
tank organization; 
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x) Strengthening of APE ID activities in Pakistan; 

y) Organization of a summer school for talented science stu- 
dents; 

z) Creation of mobile science units to promote science educa- 
tion in secondary schools; 

aa) Plans by Allama Iqbal Open University to start a secondary 
stage education programme using their distance teaching 
nnethods; 

bb) Award of cash prizes and certificates to schools and heads 
of institutions, whose student bodies improve their overall 
public examination scores; 

cc) Production of model textbooks to serve as pace-setters for 
qualitative improvements. 

Innovative projects undertaken by federal and provincial 
organizations 

The Curriculum Research and Development Centre, Govern- 
ment of the Punjab, Lahore has begun work on the following pro- 
jects: 

a) An evaluation of the proposed biology curriculum at the 
intermediate level in Pakistan; 

b) A comparative study of the effectiveness of inquiries and 
traditional methods for teaching biological sciences in 
laboratories at the high school level in the Lahore district; 

^ A comparative study of the effectiveness of inquiries and 
traditional methods for teaching biological sciences in 
laboratories at the high school level in the Punjab; 

d) Development of self-instructional enrichment materials in 
science subjects for intermediate classes from XI to XII; 

e) Identification of strategies for the development of labora- 
tory skills among science laboratory assistants and the 
development of instructional material and model tool kits 
for this purpose; 

f) Development of an activity-based method to teach Pakistan 
studies in crowded classrooms at the secondary level; 
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g) Improvement of proficiency in Punjabi reading and writing 
for the middle and high school teachers of Punjab; 

h) Developing and determining the effectiveness of learner 
centred packs for middle classes in social studies; 

i) Preparation of a study of knowledge and attitude towards 
Pakistan among the teachers and students of class; 

j) Establishment of standards for Pakistan studies; 

k) Preparation of guidelines for the teaching of social studies 
in the schools of the Punjab; 

I) Implementation of an agro-technical (industrial arts) curri- 
culum for classes VI-VI 1 1 ; 

m) Development of teacher guides in the subjects of home 
economics for classes VI and VI I ; 

n) Evaluation of an English language curriculum for secondary 
classes; 

o) Evaluation of an English language teaching programme for 
classes VI-VI 1 1. 

The innovative projects introduced by the Bureau of Curricu- 
lum Development and Education Extension Services^ NWFP, 
Abbottabad for the improvement of secondary education 

According to the Education Policy 1972-1980, all curricula 
were revised and reviewed again under the National Education Policy 
1978-1983 to ensure that adequate concepts of national ideology 
were reflected and the Islamic ideology is projected in all existing 
textbooks. Some new concepts were also included in the textbooks. 

The nation's educators realize that the teacher is the pivot of 
the educational system. Therefore, a decision was made to upgrade 
the quality of education by providing in-service facilities to train 
teachers at least once every five years. This trairiing programme may 
be supplemented with appropriate instructional material. 

Because of the expansion tha^ .las taken place in education and 
the subsequent increasing needs of teachers at the secondary level, 
free guide books were prepared and distributed as re^source materials 
among middle and high school teachers in the NWFP province 
through the District Education Offices and Sub-Divisional Education 
Offices. Free instructional materials on lesson plans, questioning 
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techniques and micro-teaching were prepared and distributed to 
improve the professional quality of the province's teachers. 

Objective questions have attained great importance in the 
present educational system to test student achievements. To im- 
prove the knowledge of teachers in the preparation and execution 
of such questions, objective tests in Urdu, Islamiyat, social studies, 
general science, mathematics and English for classes VI to VIII were 
prepared and distributed free-of -charge to every secondary and 
middle school in the province. 

Senior English teachers have also been acquainted with methods 
of teaching using less-expensive materials. This training was actually 
all audio-visual aids training, which is offered as a regular course each 
year. Lessons were also video-taped and recast during refresher 
course? carried out to improve classroom instruction. Similarly, 
diversiTied courses are being offered to supervisors and teacher 
trainers to improve their knowledge and skills. 

A science project has been established at Peshawar to equip 
teachers with the modern techniques of teaching science at the 
secondary stage. 

The preparation of guidebooks for classes IX and X is under- 
way. In addition, an evaluation study is being conducted with 
respect to the guidebooks to improve the curriculum material for 
class VI. 

Projects by the Bureau of Curriculum Deve/opment and Educa- 
tion Extension Centre in Baluchistan Quetta 

a) A study to assess the effectiveness of reorientation courses 
to remedy the current situation by providing professional 
and academic assistance to teachers on-the-spot; 

b) Development of a low-cost teaching kit. 

Ma/or innovative projects undertal<en by the Bureau ofCurricu- 
/urn and Extension Wing, Hyderabad Sind 

a) A study to assess the effect and utility of in-service training 
programmes conducted for secondary school teachers of 
science, mathematics and the English language; 

b) Development of a manual for low-cost teaching aids; 

c) Development of a handbook on supervision; 
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d) Establishment of a research cell; 

e) Assignment of individual projects to trainees during their 
in-service training programme. 

Methods and procedures adopted by the Textbook Boards 
to improve the quality of textbooks 

Science teaching allowance. To provide incentives to teachers 
of science and mathematics an allowance of Rs. 100 per month per 
teacher has been granted to teachers in the Punjab since 1983. 
teachers in the Punjab since 1983; 

Participation of worfdng teachers in the development of cur- 
ricula. The participation of working teachers in the development of 
curricula is being increased as much as possible. Working teachers 
are also being involved in the writing of textbooks and teacher's 
guides and in the development of other teaching nfiaterials. The 
Punjab Textbook Board invites manuscripts on an open competition 
basis from all working teachers who are interested and have the 
aptitude for writing textbooks and teacher's guides. The manuscripts 
received from the teacners are evaluated and selected for textbook 
publication. Any working teacher who desires to participate in this 
activity can do so. 

Assessment of teacher's performance. The government has 
devised a standardized pro-forma to evaluate the work of teachers 
and to make comparisons in order to distinguish between good and 
average workers. 

Provision of science and mathematics teachers. To meet the 
shortage of science and mathematics teachers at the secondary school 
level, the provincial governments have relaxed the rules for recruit- 
ment. According to these new rules, when trained science and 
mathematics teachers are not available, students holding a B.Sc. or 
M.Sc. degree with at least a second class can be recruited as untrained 
science and mathematics teachers. This has helped to meet the short- 
age of science and mathematics teachers. 

Examinations. To improve the examination system, the Gov- 
ernment of the Punjab has recently issued instructions to all the 
Boards of Intermediate and Secondary Education in the Province. 
According to these instructions, the conduct of the examinations will 
improve as will the marking of answer sheets. The checking and re- 
checking of the sheets will also be ensured as a right of every student. 
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This will also improve the standard/quality of students receiving the 
Secondary School Examination Certificate while minimizing the 
chances of achieving high marks unfairly. 

Introduction of a second shift. An important step being taken 
to reduce overcrowding at the secondary school level is the introduc- 
tion of a second shift in existing schools, particularly in urban areas. 
A second shift has been introduced on experimental basis in 15 
schools of one urban area. 

Provision of feeder schools. Where the physical facilities and 
staff for secondary schools are under-utilized and enrolment is in- 
sufficient, middle schools are being added as feeder schools by up- 
grading primary schools to the middle standard. 

fl/Ierger of schools. Whenever possible, schools with low enrol- 
ments and under-utilized facilities may be merged. The school build- 
ings vacated as a result of this exercise may be used for other educa- 
tional purposes, including the establishment of vocational/technical 
schools or commercial colleges if there are none in the area. 

Spa^'al planning of educational facilities. While planning new 
facilities, the targets are generally expressed in terms of overall 
requirements. This gives rise to disparities and an imbalanced distri- 
bution of facilities between the rural/urban and male/female popu- 
lations. To overcome this problem, most of the school programmes 
have been linked to a spatial configuration, that is: 

a) A girls' middle school in each Union Council (population of 
about 150,000); 

b) A technical middle school in each tehsil (sub-district level), 

c) A boys' high school in every Union Council; 

d) A higher secondary school in each tehsil ; and 

e) A technical high school in each district 

Vocationalization and professional ization of secondary educa- 
tion. Secondary education is a terminal stage for a large number of 
students. Without saleable skills, the high school graduates face 
problems in finding jobs. Sorr.e vocational subjects, such as agricul- 
ture, industrial crafts and commercial subjects, have been included 
in the scheme of study at the secondary level. By learning skills, the 
students are prepared to set up their own businesses or seek and 
find useful employment in their skill areas; 
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Introduction of B.S. education. At present, the prescribed 
qualifications for a secondary school teacher include a graduate 
degree with about nine months of training in a teacher training insti- 
tution. The system does not attract tho best science graduates 
because they can find better, more lucrative jobs elsewhere. Further, 
the overall training for secondary teachers is considered to be very 
inadequate. 

To overcome this problem, a new model called the "12+3 
model" has been introduced on an experimental basis. After receiv- 
ing their High Secondary Certificate, students spend three years 
working towards a Bachelor of Science in Education (B.Sc. Educa- 
tion). During this period, they study educational content as well 
as methodology. To attract talented people, scholarships are offered. 
The would-be teachers must execute a bond, ;vhich states that after 
completing their education, they will serve the Education Depart- 
ment for at least five years. The scheme has yet to be evaluated. 

Development of lesson units, teacher's guides and test item 
banks, to improve classroom teaching, the TJational Bureau of 
Curriculum and Textbooks has developed lesson units for the sub- 
jects of chemistry, physics, biology and mathematics at the secon- 
dary levei. These lesson units are offered for sale and provide infor- 
mation on teaching content and methodology. 

Inadequately qualified teachers can improve their teaching skills 
through the use of the lesson units. Other instructional materials 
developed by the Naticnal Bureau of Curriculum and Textbooks to 
improve teacher competence include teacher's guides, teaching 
modules and test item banks for all the major subjects. 

Model textbooks. The National Bureau of Curriculum and 
Textbooks has undertaken the preparation of model textbooks 
initially in science subjects at the secondary level. It is hoped that 
these books will serve as exemplars to improve the quality of text- 
books produced in the country. 

Reforms in process and under active consideration 
by the Government 

Provision of secondary schools in the new housing schemes. A 
precedent should be established that requires corporations/societies, 
which are planning housing developments, to provide a portion of 
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land for boys' and girls' primary schools and boys' and girls' secon- 
dary schools. Land so provided should be free of any cost or other 
liability. The housing developers may distribute the price of this 
donated land evenly among other residential and commercial plots. 
In making such a provision, any future need for the extension and 
expansion of the educational institutions should also be considered. 

Student/teacher ratio. Ideally speaking, the student/teacher 
ratio should be 40.1 and the schools should be prjvided with addi- 
tional staff to maintain this ratio. Moreover a maximum ceiling on 
enrolment for a secondary schools should be fixed at, for example, 
2,000 students per school. 

Teachers' training. The quality of any educational system is 
judged by the quality of its teachers. If teachers are not qualified for 
their responsibMities and do not have the required knowledge and 
pedagogical training, then they cannot meet the needs of the system 
or their students. Pre-service and in-service teacher training in 
Pakistan need to be strengthened. Although efforts are being made 
to improve the quality of such training, much is left to be done in 
this direction. The modalities must be worked out. The teaching 
practice period could be extended to at least six months for the 
pre-service part of the training. 

Training of staff in the colleges of education. Colleges of educa- 
tion, which are responsible for training secondary school teachers, 
should not have untrained members on their staff. The teacher who 
is himself untrained cannot properly train prospective teachers. 

Guidance and counselling services. Guidance and counselling 
services should be introduced so that students may have the oppor* 
tunity to express their desires and receive professional advice about 
the subjects they should study and, consequently, can adopt a study 
programme to determine their future career. 

Provision of incentives. The allowance of Rs. 100 for teachers 
who are teaching science and mathematics is insufficient. Further 
incentives must be given to encourage efficient teachers. This may 
serve in turn, as an impetus to other teachers. 

Participation of working teachers in the development of curri- 
cula. Secondary school teachers in greater number should be given 
ample opportunities to participate in curriculum development not 
only at the provincial level but also at the national level. They 
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should be actively involved in every facet of development, including 
writing textbooks and teacher's guides and preparing other teaching 
materials and aids. 

Closing Remarks 

The Government of Pakistan reviews the nature and statuo of 
secondary education periodically to bring a^out quantitative as well 
as qualitative improvements. This report on secondary education 
reforms has provided information on policy planning, administrative 
and substantive matters about secondary education. It has also 
highlighted problems in educational planning and development, 
administration and supervision, curriculum and textbook develop- 
ment, teacher education, and examinations and has presented the 
innovative programmes and reforms that have been undertaken at 
various levels by the different leading offices/institutions to over- 
come these problems. Pakistan's experience roughly represents the 
secondary education situations in different developing countries of 
the world 3nd, thus, Is worthy of close observatioh and investigation. 
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RECENT REFORMS IN TECHNICAL 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Technical and vocational education in Asia and the Pacific 
region is going through an intensive evolutionary process, A multi- 
plicity of national models, forms and structures have emerged in 
efforts to cope with rapid technological advancements and their 
associated challenges. 

There has been considerable progress at the policy and planning 
levels concerning technical and vocational education in the region. 
National policies emphasize the promotion and development of such 
education as an important ins:rument for national development 

Policy-makers and planners also recognize that the structures, 
forms, content, methods and processes of education must change to 
provide young people mth more meanirigful preparation for their 
future employment. The need for closer collaboration between 
education and work programmes and other development programmes 
in the communities, and effective liaison with industry, agriculture 
and business enterprises in the selection of skills to be taught, the 
timing of their introduction and the selection and training/updating 
of teachers are a'^o priority concerns in most countries of the region. 

Policy and Planning 

Several of the broad categories concerning technical and voca- 
tional education that are specifically mentioned in the national 
policies of some countries include: 

a) Improvement of educational standards and the range of 
educational programmes provided, improvement of the 
general quality of education and improvement of the 
methods for providing education (Papua New Guinea, 
Western Samoa, Indonesia); 

b) Improvement of the facilities for and quality of technical 
and vocational education leading to an increase in the 
number of graduates and personnel with technical skills, 
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updating curricula, provision ot equipment and materials, 
training teachers and updating resources (Bangladesh, China, 
Nepal, Republic of Korea, Papua New Guinea, Philippines 
and Sri Lanka); 

c) Provision of education for particular groups, improvement 
of education in rural areas, increasing the participation of 
girls and women and increasing the emphasis on continuing 
education and youth guidance (Thailand, Fiji, Papua New 
Guinea, Bangladesh, Indonesia); 

d) Improvement of particular areas of technical and vocational 
education like computer education and science and techno- 
logy education (Japan, Republic of Korea); 

e) Improvements in curricula, upgrading of facilities and build- 
ings, development of educational media facilities, establish- 
ment of departments and laboratories for areas of new 
and emerging technologies, improvements in teaching/ 
learning methods, increasing the level of staff development 
and in-service training and restructuring the education 
system (Bangladesh, Fiji, Viet Nam, Thailand, Malaysia, 
India, Indonesia and Republic of Korea); 

f) Involving industry and the private sector in the planning 
for technical f^nd vocational education, teaching and course 
development (Bangladesh, Indonesia, Republic of Korea, 
Philippines and Thailand); 

g) Development of procedures to publicize the education 
system's achievements and progress (Japan, Republic of 
Korea). 

implementation of National Policies. 

Despite the great diversity among the areas, population, cul- 
tures, levels of development and fields of emerging technology in the 
countries of the region, every nation's technical and vocational edu- 
cation system is faced with the chf llenge of training qualified tech- 
nical personnel in new appropriate technologies and enhancing the 
productivity of the people through skills updating. Some if the 
common problems that face them include weak linkages oetween 
technical education and local economic activities; difficulties in 
recruiting, attracting and retaining qualified and trained teaching 
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staff; resource shortag'^s in equipment and facilities, inadequate 
provision and supply of educational materials and resources, need 
to update curricula, teaching methods and materials, and the con- 
tinual need to adapt instructional materials to local needs and condi- 
tions. In addition, there are problems relating to a lack of under- 
standing and willingness on the part of industry to work with schools, 
a shortage of links among schools, industry, business and agricul- 
ture; gaps in information on manpower demands, and a lack of 
interest in technical and vocational education programmes among 
learners. 

Recent Trends and Innovations 

Some recent trends in Asia and the Pacific region reflect the 
changing priorities in the region's development, for example. 

a) Effective links have been established between schools and 
industry, with industry participation occurring in curricu- 
lum development and personnel training. Co-operating 
industries are also providing continuing education in indus- 
trial subjects and training manuals are being developed 
through school-industry consultation; 

b) Industry is participating in the development and introduc- 
tion of modular courses, computer-assisted instructional 
modules, self-instructional modular kits and sandwich 
courses; 

c) Staff development is focusing on introducing new subject 
matter in the areas of. new technology, computer education 
and innovative instructional methods, materials and equip- 
ment, and on combining entrepreneurial training with skill 
training; 

d) The development of new integrative instructional courses, 
such as mechatronics in Japan, combines specialized train- 
ing from different engineering fields with the aim of pro- 
ducing specialists who can manage and run advanced pro- 
duction systems; 

e) Decentralized and individualized approaches to course 
design, development and review are being promoted at 
various levels h applied science, engineering and techno- 
logy and in the development of teaching guidelines and 
resource materials for the introduction of new technology, 
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f) Short- and long-range master plans are being developed for 
curriculum revision/updating, which include courses in new 
technology areas and the further diversification and/or 
integration of existing courses; 

g) Female participation is increasing in technical and voca- 
tional education programmes. 

Plans and Strategies for the Future 

To develop an appropriately trained workforce for the fast 
developing information society of the future, several countries are 
already on the threshold of developing educational programmes and 
resources for the new technologies, while others are well advanced 
in this regard. Many countries plan to increase the number and skills 
of their technical and vocational personnel in technological areas 
by teaching adaptable, broad-based, analytical and creative skills. 
Another major oim in several countries concerns improvements in 
the education system, including increasing the quality and standards 
of education, eliminating duplication and waste, involving industry 
in educational programme planning and teaching, modernizing and 
improving facilities, developing new educational programmes to cater 
to a variety of needs, such as managerial technology, systems techno- 
logy, bio-technologies in agriculture and fisheries, and developing and 
handling new materials including new metals and inorganic com- 
pounds. Some specific areas targeted for development relate to. 

a) Computer education/literacy in schools; 

b) Increasing the use of radio and television as educational 
mediums; 

c) Improving science and technology education; 

d) Increasing the number of research activities undertaken by 
polytechnical institutions; 

e) Developing innovative instructional materials; 

f) Instituting new courses rather than merely improving and 
enlarging the teaching contents of existing courses. 

In a number of countries, curriculum changes are being incor- 
porated that will foster a student's willingness to learn, teach the 
student how to learn and to cope with changes in the society, and 
encourage a deep international understanding and an attitude of 
respect for national cultures and traditions. 
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EDUCATION OF THE OiSADVANTAGES, 
PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 



Extending educational opportunities to one and a'., a declared 
goal of the countries in Asia and the Pacific is inextricably tied to 
the educational development of the disadvantaged population 
groups. With few exceptions, these groups constitute the majority 
of the population in many countries, making the realization of 
universal ization an extremely difficult if not impossible goal. Im- 
proving access not just to education but to education of good quality 
has become an issue of national magnitude and concern. The coun- 
tries of the region are at different stages of progress in the achieve- 
ment of universalization due to their unequal levels of development 
and other socio-politico-economic factors, but the commitment and 
concerr4 to realize this social objective rjmains uniformly strong 
and deep. 

Countries like India, Pakistan, Bangladesh and Nepal face the 
problem of large-scale illiteracy among the people. The problem of 
universalization in these countries is largely one of extending educa- 
tional opportunities to a large part of the population hitherto un- 
served by the education system and of providing an education that 
is relevant and responsive to their life needs. In doing so, they must 
overcome traditional barriers to education, which arise in the form 
of social attitudes, especially against the education of girls, and the 
economic factors of poverty and population growth. In the case of 
China and to some extent, Thailand, the task is mainly to take edu- 
cation to smaller population groups, to previously unreached sections 
and pockets of the population who have been deprived of educa- 
tional opportu.iities because of low economic development or geo- 
graphic factors. The problems of universalization, looked at as a 
whole, are similar in many countries of the region in that they 
originate from economic, social and cultural factors, but they differ 
in intensity in each country. Uniformly, the strategies towards uni- 
versalization include enlarging the system, increasing its efficiency 
and searching for alternative structures and models. More and more 
facilities are being provided (in the form of more institutions and 
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personnel), existing facilities are being improved, new qualitative 
inputs are being introduced ind the involvement of the people in 
these national efforts is being sought. At the same time, the search 
for alternative strategies abo continues. There has been significant 
progress generally in the expansion of education in many countries, 
(Bangladesh, China, India, Nepal, Pakistan and Thailand). Yet, 
according to the usual grov^th indicators of education, there is con- 
cern that large numbers of people still remain educationally disad- 
vantaged. Reaching these people by improving their access to the 
kind of education that would make their lives better and fulfill their 
social, economic and cultural needs remains a major concern of the 
countries in the region 

The Educationally Disadvantaged 

What constitutes educational disadvantage? Who are the edu- 
cationally disadvantaged? What factors account for their disadvan- 
tage? 

Educational disadvantage refers to the situation or stats of 
affairs that is characterized by a lack of opportunities for education, 
the absence or inadequacy of facilities for education and where such 
facilities do exist, their poor quality in terms of infrastructure, 
buildings, equipment, furniture, personnel and performance. Mora 
important is the kind of education that is made available to the 
people. If the education does not reflect the needs and aspirations 
of the people, these people remain, in a strict sense, educationally 
disadvantaged. In other words, educational disadvantage refers both 
to thp institutions and structures used to impart education and to 
those factors that are intrinsic to education itself, that is, to its 
conception, content and quality. Throughout the region, women in 
general and those in rural areas in particular, people living in isolated, 
inaccessible and remote areas in mountains and forests, and people 
living in villages and small habitations do not have similar access to 
as good an education as others and, therefore, remain educationally 
disadvantaged. In addition, children belonging to tribal groups, sub- 
groups and nomadic groups, children coming from urban slums or 
small settlements, and people belonging to certain castes and caste- 
groups also constitute the educationally disadvantaged. 

An analysis of the factors that account for the continuation of 
these groups as educationally disadvantaged brings out the social, 
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cultural, economic and psychological dimensions of the problems 
and their interaction. In China (Gansu Province), the problem is one 
ot reaching those people who live in economically backward areas, 
in rennote ana mountainous areas and in the national minority's 
pastoral areas. In India, the scheduled tribes* remain an educational- 
ly disadvantaged group because of inaccessibility, poverty, social 
exploitation, isolation from the mainstream and social discrimin- 
ation. On the other hand, the scheduled castes* suffer from the dual 
disabilities of se>/ere economic OAploitation and social discrimination. 
>^»s a population group, they are the poorest of the poor; landless 
labourers and workers engaged in mining, quarrying, tanning, weav- 
ing and other 'menial' occupations. In Nepal, people living in hilly, 
remote, geographically difficult terrain, who operate on a stagnant 
subsistence economy and are characterized by a rigid, traditional 
outlook on life remain the educational'y disadvantaged. In Thailand, 
again the disadvantaged are those who live in remote, hilly areas. A 
large chunk of the educationally disadvantaged, however, co.mes 
from the rural populations of India, Bangladesh, Nepal and Pakistan. 
This group derives its educational disadvantage from the socio- 
economic causes of poverty and backwardness. Most of the disad- 
vantaged groups are first-generation learners and victims of strong 
social attitudas against schooling. The sex factor, however, remains 
the primary cause and cuts across all disadvantaged groupings. In 
every country, negative social attitudes towards women's education 
have kept this group ihe most backward and disadvantaged educa- 
tionally. 

The main categories of disadvantaged groups in selected coun- 
tries are listed on the following page. 

Education of the Disadvantaged 

Social concern about educating the disadvantaged runs deeply 
in all of the participating countries, as can be seen fr6m the laws 
they have enacted relating to the uniyersalization of education and 
constitutional provisions for the protective discrimirict'on of dis- 
advantaged classes. Depending on the incidence and intensity of 



* Scheduled tribes and scheduled castes are those which have been identified in 
the Constitution as disadvantaged groups. While 'scheduled castes' refers to the 
stratified groupings in Hindu society, 'scheduled tribes' refers to minority groups. 
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disadvantage in their population, the countries have translated their 
obligations into actions through strategies of varying scope and 
force. In countries like India, Bangladesh and Pakistan, the disad- 
vantaged population is already huge and continues to grow, making 
the universalization task even more difficult. Population growth and 
economic backwardness make the problem all the more complex. 

The Educationally Disadvantaged 



Country 



Disadvantaged groups 



Cause of status 



Bangladesh Landless people 

Coolies in tea gardens 
Orphans 
Slum dwellers 
Scheduled castes 
Under-privileged (street) children 
Nomadic people 

China People in extremely backward 

economic areas 
People in femote mountainous areas 
Herdsmen in the national minority's 
pastoral areas 

India Rural population in general 

Scheduled castes 
Scheduled tribes 
Nomads 

Nepal Population living in remote areas 



Pakistan Rural population 
Tribal units 
Nomac^ 

Thailand Hill tribes 

Rural population 
Slum dwellers 
Orphans 

Muslim minority in South 
Sea nomads* 
Boat people* 



Poverty and cultivators 
of small social prejudice 



Poverty and social atti- 
tudes 



Poverty 

Social exploitation 
Social discrimination 
Low social status 

Inaccessibility 
Poverty 

Rigid, traditional atti- 
tudes 

Poverty 

Negative social attitudes 
Poverty 

Negative social attitudes 

Inaccessibility 

Lack of appreciation of 

education 



* While sea nomads are also called sea gypsies who make the seas thef source of living, 
boat people are those who cross the seas to migrate to other places. 
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As has already been noted, the target groups differ from coun- 
try TO country. China has to deal mainly with rural, economically 
backward people and those living in remote, mountainous areas. 
Thailand and Nepal are faced primarily with the problem of taking 
education to the hill tribes. In addition to difficult-to-reach groups, 
large, rural population groups must be approached in India, Pakistan 
and Bangladesh. 

Generally, universalization has made some progress in these 
countries, but the progress has either been limited or offset by the 
increase in population. This has created a situation where the per- 
centage of literacy has increased along with the number of illiterates. 
The problem is one of providing for continually increasing enrol- 
ments from these groups. 

To improve access to education for these groups, various mea- 
sures have been launched to provide schooling facilities. But, these 
facilities are found to be generally insufficient. There are not enough 
welfare schools in Thailand to cater to all the specific groups. Al- 
though primary school facilities have been provided in Indid to most 
of the habitations within the national norm of one kilometre, there 
is still an enormous number of habitations without such facilities. 
Similar situations exist in Pakistan and Nepal. In China, schools in 
some mountainous areas are run in caves. 

The disadvantaged suffer the most as far as the qualitative in- 
puts into education are concerned. Nine per cent of India's primary 
schools do not have a building, 35 per cent of the schools have only 
one teacher. These are the kinds of schools that are mainly available 
to the disadvantaged classes. Twenty per cent of the rural primary 
schools in Gansu Province, China are 'simply formed' schools, classes 
and groups, including half<jay and every-othet -day schools and 
morning and evening classes, which are manned by touring teachers 
and through contract tutoring. Most of the rural schools have in- 
sufficient buildings and lack duly qualified teachers. The situation 
is similar in many other countries in the region. 

The enrolment and retention figures for girls in every school 
system in the region are seriously low compared to the statistics 
for boys. Factors like culturally assigned sex roles, early marriage, 
negative social attitudes, and poverty greatly inhibit female partici- 
pation in education. While progress in enrolment has been achieved. 
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differences in the enrolment percentages between boys and girls 
continue to persist in all countries in the region. 

Dropout rates are also higher in the case of the disadvantaged 
groups. Generally, children from these groups start school as first- 
generation learners and because of poor facilities, unrelevant curri- 
cula and a lack of teacher support, the institution fails to hold on to 
them. The dropout rate for these groups in classes l-V varies be- 
tween 50 to 65 per cent, which is very high. 

In addition to the general system of education, separate institu- 
tional arrangements have also been made for specific disadvantaged 
target group". In India, ashram schools (boarding schools with a 
vocational bias) are run for tribal children. In Thailand, the various 
groups are catered to by providing different models of welfare 
schools and 'ashram' schools for the tribal peoples. Mohailah schools 
and mosque schools in Pakistan seek to increase access to education 
for children from rural and remote habitations. Non-formal educa- 
tion strategies are also employed in some countries to reach dis- 
advantaged groups, particularly out-of-school children. 

Because it is linked with the group's social and economic devel- 
opment, the educational development of the disadvantaged is begin- 
ning to be treated as an aspect of the overall development planning 
for these groups in different countries. Integrated approaches to 
rural development and the development of hill tribe areas are being 
adopted increasingly. 

In planning educational programmes for the disadvantaged 
efforts have been made to orient the curriculum to their specific, 
local needs and to make it relevant to their life and culture. Voca- 
tional training and the development of practical skills that can help 
these groups meet their life needs are strongly promoted. 

Finding an adequate number of qualified teachers to teach in 
schools that are located in rural and remote areas is a problem 
generally faced all countries. To solve this situation, various 
incentives in the form of increased salaries, subsidies and other kinds 
of material help are offered. 

Approaches to educational planning stress the role of the com- 
munity and increasing efforts are being made to seek the involve- 
ment of the community. Community participation has been enlisted 
to: mobilize resources; provide school buildings, equipment and 
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furniture; maintain and support teachers; provide general supervision 
of the schools; and, more importantly, to design a needs-relevant 
educational programme. Decentralization of the curriculum down 
to the school unit and the creation of a work-oriented, community- 
based curriculum constitute the main features of the new approaches 
to educational planning for disadvantaged groups. These new trends 
are just beginning to emerge and, for the most part, the educational 
programmes currently in operation lack relevance and fail to attract 
children into school. 

Problems and Issues 

While the educational development of the disadvantaged popu- 
lation groups has been accepted as an important aspect of social 
policy, efforts to realize this goal must contend with such problems 
as resources, planning, curriculum, teacher supply and training, com- 
munity involvement and incentives. These specific problems are set 
against the more general problems of social and economic develop- 
ment and population growth. 

The problem of resource constraints, while affecting all areas 
of development in general, becomes particularly acute in the case of 
educating the disadvantaged. A basic condition to be fulfilled for 
these groups is providing the necessary educational infrastructure 
including school buildings, equipment and furniture where such 
facilities do not already exist, and expanding and enriching facilities, 
where those that are available answer only the barest minimum 
needs. Countries like India and Nepal, which have to deal with the 
education of a large number of remotely located tribal and hill 
population groups, face logistical problems in maki'^a the necessary 
materials and manpower available to these regions ause of poor 
communication facilities and the non-availability he required 
infrastructure. Despite large-scale state efforts, the distance to 
school" continues to be a factor in the non-enrolment of children in 
India and Pakistan. Resource constraints also prevent the expansion 
of educational facilities into the large number of small rural habi- 
tations that are scattered throughout the countryside. 

The problem of resource constraints on the expansion of edu- 
cational opportunities for the disadvantaged classes should be Icoked 
at in the larger context of overall educational and developmental 
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planning. Whether it is the herdsmen of Gansu Province, the pea- 
sants of India, Pakistan and Bangladesh or the hill peoples of Nepal 
and Thailand, it is the more elemental economic and social factors 
of poverty and attitude that largely account for the insufficient or 
non-participation of the disadvantaged groups, even when access to 
education in the form of the required facilities is provided. The edu- 
cational development of these groups is inseparably tied to their 
overall economic and social progress. It must be asked, therefore, 
whether educational planning alone, without the support of an inte- 
grated approach concerning the overall development of these groups, 
will be able to effectively tackle the problems of the disadvantaged. 
Realistically, only an integrated approach to the overall development 
of these groups, which includes education as one aspect albeit an 
important aspect, constitutes the right planning strategy for the 
development of these groups. Likewise, it can be argued that 
educational planning should even be made further specific to parti- 
cular disadvantaged areas and population groups, if the planning is to 
be operative for these groups. It is in the context of this thinking 
that the concepts of 'special planning' in Pakistan and the Special 
Component Plan for Scheduled Castes and the Tribal Sub-plan for 
Scheduled Tribes in India have emerged. Similarly, the concepts of 
integrated rural development and hill development are the result of 
this general issue with relation to educational planning for the dis- 
advantaged. 

More* important, perhaps, than the provision of facilities is the 
crucial problem of motivating these groups towards education. This 
difficulty is uniformly experienced throughout the region and be- 
comes more acute as iMiteracy increases. Generally, rural populations 
in India, Nepal, Pakistan and Bangladesh remain indifferent towards 
education and do not recognize education as a critical need. The 
enrolment of children from these groups and their retention for the 
required duration of the education programme are s major problem 
in these countries. Even in countries like Thailand and China, where 
the disadvantaged are found in small pockets of the population as 
herdsmen, nomadic groups and tribal units, the problem of motiva- 
tion poses a challenge. For population groups who have remained 
out of the mainstream due to ethnic factors, like the tribal groups 
in India, Nepal and Pakistan, the problem becomes much more 
serious. 
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The motivational problem can be seen to have its genesis in th^ 
broader issue of curriculum development. If education is to effec- 
tively contribute towards the goals of individual and social develop- 
ment, then its means and methods must be flexible and relevant to 
the assumed needs and aspirations of the target population and 
should be specifically oriented to their life skills. Historically, for- 
nnal education has been a preserve of the privileged classes, its curri- 
culum largely fashioned by the ideals and value systems of these 
classes. Thus, today it has taken on a highly academic character. If 
education is to reach the masses, its curriculum must be reoriented 
to make it responsive and specifically suited to the needs and prob- 
lems of the illiterate and semi-literate populations. This involves a 
drastic change in the general outlook on the curriculum and requires 
the identification of the specific problems and needs of the target 
populations. Then, systematic and deliberate efforts must be made 
to solve these problems through the curriculum. It is only when 
the disadvantaged groups see that education provides a hope for 
solving their basic physi(;al, social, emotional and economic needs 
that they can be motivated to seek it. The challenge, therefore, is 
to involve methods and mechanisms to design and effectively im- 
plement such a curriculum. One of the identified needs of the tribal 
populations, for example, is training in a vocation or craft. Experi- 
ences in different countries have shown that where such training 
has been incorporated in the curriculum and implemented effec* 
tively, the programme of education for such groups has been quite 
effective. 

The curriculum problem and its analysis uncover several dimen* 
sions, which need to be considered in detail. First of all, there is the 
place of language both as a subject of study and as the medium for 
learning. Tribal units in all countries are considered educationally 
disadvantaged because of their non-familiarity with the national 
school language. Tribes in India, Nepal, Pakistan, Thailand and 
Bangladesh speak their own languages and/or dialects and find it 
difficult to participate in curriculum transactions because they are 
not discussed in their mother tongue. While it is accepted generally 
that educatiof» must be attempted through a child's mother tongue 
at least in the beginning years, it has not been possible to translate 
this principle into practical action for the tribal populations. Apart 
from this, controversies surround the issues of what different lan- 
guages are to be studied when and to what extent. There is also the 
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problem of preparation and supply of Instructional materials in the 
tribal dialects to these disadvantaged groups, which is obviously no 
small problem either. 

A more general issue, although related to the question of lan- 
guage, is that of jrriculum orientation. One reason why disadvan- 
taged groups do not go to school, as has already been noted, is the 
non-conformity of the curriculum to their life and culture. It has 
also bee/1 noticed that children who do go to school tend to become 
alienated from their communities. On the one hand, education is 
expected to cater to the culture-specific needs of particular groups 
to make it meaningful and functional for them. This expectation 
encourage^, the creation of specially tailored curriculum designs that 
answer the perceived needs and aspirations of those people. On the 
other hand, education is also expected to function as a promoter 
of social mobility and change and to help individuals and groups 
enlarge their spheres of existence and operation and integrate them 
into the larger humanity. Thus, curriculum must operate as a con- 
servative force and also as an agent of dynamic change, and the issue 
becomes how to harmonize these two functions realistically. 

The retentive power of the school, which invariably is luw in 
schools catering to disadvantaged sections of the population, is link- 
ed to the problem of curriculum relevance. Drop-out rates and 
stagnation are afflictions generally experienced by all countries, how- 
ever, the dropout rate among disadvantaged groups is alarming in 
countries like India, Pakistan, Bangladesh and Nepal. Socio-econ- 
omic fectors such as social attitudes against the. education of women, 
lack of motivation, children who are required tc /vork at home or in 
the family business, poor health and so on. largely account for the 
high drop-out rates. But, the educational factors of quality and the 
attractiveness of schooling are no less important. Irrelevant curricu- 
lums, unimaginative and rigid teaching methodologies, and an in- 
flexible examination system, even in schools that are well-equipped, 
only discourage children from continuing their education beyond 
what is mandated by the government. Making formal education 
attractive to children coming from homes where no tradition of 
schooling exists, where the children are first-generation learners, 
remains a common challenge. 

Anotlier commonly experienced problem is that of finding an 
adequate number of qualified teachers and improving poor teacher 
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performance. First of all, there is the need to overcome the reluc- 
tance of teachers to serve in remote and isolated areas. Whether it 
is India or Nepal, Pakistan or China, Bangladesh or Thailand, teachers 
are generally unwilling to work in remote areas. In some countries, 
teachers are leaving the teaching profession to take up other jobs 
offering better conditions. It is also hard to find enough teachers for 
certain specific subjects. Often teachers are poorly qualified and 
lack adequate professional training. In Gansu Province, China, a 
considerable number of teachers, who are teaching in mountainous 
and disadvantaged areas, do not meet the standards fo** graduates of 
secondary teachers' training schools and their performance leaves 
much to be desired. Establishing a steady stream of qualified tea- 
chers has become a key problem in China. In India, the main prob- 
lem involves persuading teachers in sufficient numbers to serve in 
rural and tribal areas. Because of very severe resource constraints, a 
large number of schools in Indian villages remain single-teacher in- 
stitutions. The same situation also exists in Pakistan and to some 
extent in Bangladesh and Nepal. An even more acute problem is 
finding an adequate number of women teachers who are wiliing to 
work in rural and inaccessible hill and forest areas. 

Teacher quality and performance levels are dependent on 
the quality of professional training. Whilo all countries have their 
own systems foi teacher training, there is general dissatisfaction with 
the quality of wnat the systems produce, particularly in the case of 
teachers for disadvantaged children. It is obvious that the Koy to the 
successful implementation of edunetional programmes for the dis- 
advantaged lies in the training and supply of teachers, who have the 
skills and competence tc teach children from disadvantage^! groups 
and the right kind of motivation, attitudes, values and commitment. 
A very important issue in this regard is whether teacher preparation, 
which has largely involved only general preparation, could be re- 
oriented to specifically focus on the teaching of disadvantaged 
children. 

Various efforts have been made to attract teachers to rural and 
remote tribal areas, including incentive schemes offering hill allow- 
ances, increased salaries and payment in kind. However, the prob- 
lem persists of finding an adequate number of competent teachers 
for the target groups and evolving a training mechanism that will 
supply a steady stream of such teachers. Educational efforts, es- 
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pecially those that are directed at the disadvantaged groups, cannot 
make much headway unless efforts are also launched simultaneously 
to involve the larger community in the education of their children. 

Involving the community in the educational efforts of the state 
is particularly significant in areas where social attitudes against 
education are firmly established, such as rural areas, tribal and hill 
population groups and, in general, areas where the educationally 
disadvantaged are found in large numbers. The Chinese experience 
of pooling money from rural collective organizations for education 
and involving the peasants in the establishmb.^t and running of 
schools is a successful example of how the reservoir of potential thai 
exists in the countryside can be used in running the educational 
enterprise. There are other examples of successful educational 
experiments, whose success is derived to a large extent from com- 
munity involvement and co-operation. In concrete terms, involve- 
ment of the community means enlisting parental support for the 
education of children first. The lack of such support, as the experi- 
ences of all countries reveal, constitutes a major factor accounting 
for the non-enrolment and withdrawal of children. Second, it means 
the active participation of the community in the education of its 
children by making the necessary resources available. Such involve- 
ment depends on building up the necessary motivation towards 
education and an appieciation, on the part of the community, of 
the role of education in bettering their lives. Countries afflicted 
with the problem of non-participation in education by large masses 
of the disadvantaged population trace it to a lack of motivation, a 
failure to see that education provides a means of social and econ- 
omic emancipation, and to a general apathetic attitude towards 
education. Overcoming these perceptions and attitudes and making 
education community-based and community-directed remains a 
major problem throughout the region. 

Social justice calls for positive and protective discrimination 
in favour of the disadvantaged population. The principle of differ- 
ential treatment in favour of the oppressed and poor and the insti- 
tution of necessary compensatory education for these people by the 
State are based on the acceptance of the basic human values of 
equality and justice. Many countries have enacted legislation to 
protect and promote the interests of the educationally disadvan- 
taged and have instituted dlfftirent schemes of Incentives, rewards, 
compulsion and punishment in accordance with their socio-cultural 
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needs. Yet, designing a suitable scheme of incentives that is effective 
in practice remains a problem. In India although a variety of in- 
centives have been offered for a number of years, including free 
tuition, scholarships, mid-day meals, free stationery and uniforms 
and free textbooks, they have not yielded the expected results. This 
may be due to the fact that the incentives offered are very meagre. 
Intensifying and expanding the incentive schemes to cover mor^ 
areas would mear "eased educational expenditures, which are 
prohibited by exisi...g resource constraints. It must also be noted 
that in some countries social tendencies exist that are unfavourable 
towards affirmative action policies. 

It is increasingly evident that the solutions to the educational 
problems of the disadvantaged should be sought ir Iternative sys- 
tems of education while simultaneously bringing about improve- 
ments in the existing system. India, Pakistan and Bangladesh are 
faced with the difficulty of accommodating growing numbers of 
disadvantaged school-age children, which the existing system will not 
be able to cope with, thu5i, they are searching for alternative strate- 
gies that use non-formal educational channels. While the primary 
objective of non-formal education is commendable, providing a 
flexible, target-group-designed, needs-relevant education, the extent 
to which it has been realized is a matter of debate. Further, the 
quality of education imparted through non-formal education and the 
links that are neede:- between the formal and non formal educational 
systems are also important issues. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem of all and one which all 
countries are facing relates to the education of girls and women. 
Deeply rooted, hostile social attitudes against the education of 
women, especially those belonging to the disadvantaged groups, 
constitute a major obstacle in countries like Bangladesh, India, Nepal 
and Pakistan and stand in the way of the universalization of educa- 
tion. Literacy and enrolment figures for women in the different 
disadvantaged groups and in the different stages of education tell 
their own story. In fact, it has been recognized that the problem of 
universalization is essentially a problem of the education of women, 
and this realization is manifest In the general social and educational 
policies of the region, particularly in South Asia. Fostering positive 
attitudes among the people towards women's education clearly 
requires a mighty effort of social education. 
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Innovative Proiects/Schemes 

Several innovative projects and schemes in the education of the 
disadvantaged groups have been started in the region, which are at 
different stages of progress. A list of these projects and their salient 
features are presented in the box at the end of this paper. The pro- 
jects vary in range and scope. While some are national projects 
having a wide sweep, others are restricted to specific areas and target 
groups. The innovations cover almost ail aspects of education from 
educational planning and structure to curriculum, methodology, 
teacher training, evaluation and certification, school and classroom 
management and community participation. The basic principles of 
successful educational planning for the disadvantaged are not much 
different from educational planning in general: the right kind of 
education, the right kind of facilities, need-based and life-relevant 
cun^iculums, sound methods of instruction, skilled and competent 
teachers with the right attitudes and the wholehearted involvement 
of the community. The only thing to be remembered is that these 
things are needed in much greater measure and intensity by the 
children of the disadvantaged than by others, because most of the 
children start with severe social, cultuj-al and economic handicaps. 
The projects and schemes listed exhibit this sensitivity (although in 
different degrees) to the peculiar problems of the educationally 
disadvantaged in their objectives, approach and activities. 

The disadvantaged problem is not something that has suddenly 
appeared from nowhere without any historical continuity. It is a 
problem that countries have been tackling ever since they accepted 
the ideology of mass and universal education. In the process, a large 
amount of experience has been acquired and lessons have also been 
leamed from the successes and failures of earlier efforts. Despite 
continuing efforts, the problem of improving access to education for 
the disadvantaged not only remains unsolved but has become more 
severe in most countries. This situation has prompted a critical 
review of past experiences and approaches and has generated a 
search for new ideas and approaches. Many new trends are already 
in evidence in the educational development of the disadvantaged 
classes in planning, organization and management, curriculum, 
teacher training and evaluation. Among these are: 
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a) A holistic approach providing pre-primary education and, 
thereafter, primary education at the same location; 

b) Development of elementary schools in rural areas as the 
focal points for community development allowing inte- 
gration of services provided by various departments; 

c) Propagation of non-formal and open systems of learning; 

d) Roaming or touring teachers for nomadic areas; 

e) Alternate-day schooling or morning/evening classes; 

f) New teacher training models in consonance with the needs 
of specific disadvantaged groups; 

g) Network organization for improving the quality of class- 
room instruction, such as pedagogical research offices at the 
county level and a resource centre for a cluster of schools; 

h) Decentralized planning and management; 

;) Increased jse of the mass media for supportive, enriching 
and substitutive roles. 

Conclusion 

The problem of educating the disadvantaged is much too serious 
and urgent to be tackled through soft approaches and methods. The 
disadvantaged sections have remained victims of social neglect and 
poverty for centuries, and education can mean emancipation for 
them from social and economic limitations and a freer, richer life. 
The educational realities facing these people - the absence of basic 
school facilities, equipment and furniture; irrelevant curriculums and 
outmoded teaching methods, unmotivated and incompetent teachers 
and, in their view, the purposelessness of the whole educational 
exercise - should be squarely faced and accepted as genuine impedi- 
ments to education, which cannot be soft pedalled or wished away. 
There are not any shortcuts to the problems of the educationally 
disadvantaged. It should be obvious that the educational salvation 
of these people lies in the amelioration of these ills. Educational and 
social policy-makers should take note of this basic postulate and 
manifest its meaning in bold, hard, realistic action and strategies. 
Only then can there be hope for the educationally disadvantaged 
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Innovative Projects/Schemes to Improve Access to 
Education for Disadvantaged Groups 



Country 



Project/schemes 



Special Features 



Bangladesh Community Learning Centres 

(in primary schools) 



"Sabuj Sanga" - a project of 
the Bangladesh Academy for 
Rural Development. 

Literacy programme 



Universal primary education 
project under Third Five-Year 
Plan (1985-19^30) 



Involvement of peasants, commu- 
nity and government officials in 
management, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations to look after school welfare 
and ensure children's attendance, 
school not just a place for the edu- 
cation of children but a pivot for 
community activities. 

^4ain objectives: life-centred educa- 
tion, practical knowledge, earning 
while learning. 

Focus on skill development for the 
11-30 age group, responsibility 
rests with primary school and the 
local community. 

Decentralization of primary educa- 
tion at the upa-zila level, integrated 
school d8veIopnf)ent approach, spe- 
cial facilities for tribal people, clus- 
ter training for teachers at the 
school level. 



China 

(Gansu Province) 



India 



Unlversalization of prinury 
education 



Comprehensive cccess to 
p.imary education 



Different targets for different areas, 
classification of schools according 
to facilities and fixed differential 
goals, mobilization of community 
resources and involvement of com- 
munity in running of schools, coup- 
ling elimination of illiteracy with 
unlversalization of primary educa- 
tion, on-tho-job teacher training, 
system of job responsibility to en- 
sure implementation. 

Ncf -formal mode of education for 
ou;^f-5chool children; target-^roup 
-oriented; flexible, problem centred 
and work -based curricula ari(- 'learn- 
ing episodes'; decentralized, local- 
specific curricula; openness In time 
and donation of learning in curricu- 
lum, methodology and evaluation; 
provision for certification and move- 
ment to the formal system. 
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Country 



Project'schemes 



Special Features 



India (cont'd) 



Developmental activities in 
community education end 
participation 



Prlnnary education curriculum 
renevval 



Ashram schools 



inter-villaga schools 



Non-detention system 



Multiple-point entry 



Non^ormal education 
programme 



Non-formal education for different 
age groups sustained and supported 
by the community, nev/ types of 
educational activities designed to 
meet the minimum educational 
needs of target groups. 

Local specific learning experiences 
through decentralized curriculum 
planning, identification of essential 
competencies to be attained end 
tije concept of Minimum Learning 
Continuum. 

Residential -type institutions for tri- 
bal children with stress on self- 
reliance and self-sufficiency, craft- 
based education In eddition to 
general education. 

Improving access to tribal children 
living in small and remote hamlets, 
school centrally located and equi- 
distant from all hamlets, with 
boarding and lodging facilities. 

Students allowed to proceed from 
class to class without fear of deten- 
tion in the event of failure, over- 
coming waste due to stagnation, 
continuous evaluation end guidance. 

Opportunities for entry Into any 
class at the elementary stages, flexi- 
bility, bridges between formal and 
non-formal system. 

Thrust on education of girls, flexi- 
ble structure, local specific curri- 
cula. 



Incentive schemes 



Free textbooks, stationery, uni- 
fornns end scholarships, mid-day 
meals. 



integrated hill developnrient 
project 



Promotion of education as an inte- 
gral part of overall developmental 
plan, expansion and quality Im- 
provement of primary and adult 
education. 
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Country 



Project/schemes 



Special Features 



Nepal (cont'd) 



Education for rural 
development - SETI project 



Incentive schemes 



Free textbook 
distributions 



Education of girls 



Pakistan 



Thailand 



Mosque/mohalla schools 



Integrating rural education 
in development 



Mobile teachers 



Udy teachers's hostel 
school 

Welfare schools 



Pre-cchool education 
project 



Directed at educational develop- 
ment in remote areas, designed to 
make teachers the agents of change 
for rural development, 'Cheli Betl' 
classes for outof -school girls, re- 
source centre to provide continuous 
training for teachers of surrounding 
schools with supportive supervision. 

Special allowanceforteacherswork- 
ing in remote areas and scholarships 
for the needy and for girl students. 

Free textbooks for all girls enrolled 
in primary schools in 18 remote 
area districts. 

Girls recruited from the rural areas 
and remote areas for upgrading 
courses (grades Vlll-X) and B-Ievel 
teacher training (primary school 
teacher training for girls yvho have 
completed grade X). 

Saving on development expendi- 
tures, using religious education as 
part of the teaching programme to 
attract rural communities, shorter 
school time, flexibility in working. 

Non'formal mode of education, 
skill training, avenues for supple- 
menting family Income, Involve- 
ment of local communities In the 
supervision and management of the 
programme, flexible school times. 

School-on^the-move with the com- 
munity, teacher comes from local- 
ity even if he does not fulfill the 
required qualifications. 

Transport for lady teachers going 
to schools With boarding focllities. 

Exclusive schools for different 
kinds of educationally disadvan- 
taged children, boarding facilities, 
emphasis on vocational training, 
financial support for students. 

Schooling readiness In Thai lan- 
guage for children having local did* 
lects as mother tongue. 
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Country 



Project/schemes 



Special Features 



Thailand (cont'd) 



Barefoot teacher 
schooling 

One-teacher school 



Self-help schools 



Co-operative manage- 
ment model 



Sharing of teachers* services among 
two to three villages. 

Flexibility of movement for hill- 
tribe people. 

Boarding schools with stress on 
self-help. 

Involvement of parents In the edu- 
cation of children. 
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ASIA-PACIFIC PROGRAMME OF EDUCATION 
FOR ALL: A REFORM IN MASS EDUCATION 
IN ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 

Universalization of Primary Education and Basic Education 

"Universal primary education was first adopted as a goal for the 
countries of tiie Asia region in tiie 'Karaciii Plan' (1960), wiiicii pro- 
posed tiiat . . . ." every country of tiiis region should provide a 
system of universal, compulsory and free primary education of seven 
years or more within a period of not more than 20 years (1960- 
1980) . . .'. This target has not been attained, due in part to a more 
rapid expansion of the population than foreseen in 1 960. However, 
some of the shortfall is attributable to a slackening of the expansion 
of primary education in the early 1970s, which followed changes in 
the education and development policies of some countries".^ 

Universalization of primary education (UPE) remainpd the goal 
of the countries of Asia and the Pacific region in the 1970s and 
1980s. Many countries have registered very impressive enrolment 
growth in their primary schools, but their lecords in the retention 
and graduation of children from primary school have not been laud- 
able. The student survival rate in primary school is often less than 50 
per cent. Thus, it has gradually become apparent that UPE should be 
achieved in all three dimensions of primary education, i.e., enrol- 
ment, retention and graduation. 

The available data shows that a large number of children are 
out of school in the region. In some countries, there are more child- 
ren out of school than in. For example, in 1980 in Nepal, an esti- 
mated 1,227,000 children were out of school whereas there were 
1,068,000 in school. In Pakistan, while the number of in-school 
children totalled 5,474,000, out-of-school children numbered 
8,109,000. 



1. Working document of the Fifth Regional Conference of Ministers of 
Education and Those Responsible for Economic Planning in Asia and 
tile Pacific (MINEDAP V), 1985 (ED-85/MINEDAP/3). 
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Recently, countries have begun to appreciate the intimate 
relationship between primary education and the literacy rate in a 
country. Primary education is a major input in the literacy effort; 
the literacy rate is its output. A weakened primary education system 
leads to lowered enrolment rates and increased drop-outs from the 
primary schools and when these children relapse to illiteracy, they 
automatically add to the illiterate population. 

Mr. Baldwin Ranson studied rural education and economic 
development in China, Mexico, Japan and the U.S.A. He found that 
due to their literate population, Japan and the U.S.A. were successful 
in modernizing their agricultural sectors using scientific and techno- 
logical knowledge, whereas China and Mexico could not do so due to 
their illiterate rural populations. He concluded that "a basic educa- 
tion explicitly designed to promote scientific inquiry (oiscovering 
general principles from special case observation) and technological 
inquiry (discovering special-Cd&e application of scientific principles) 
will reduce the gap between theory and practice, integrating mastery 
of verbal and numerical symbol skills (literacy skill) with their appli- 
cations, so that the bulk of each nation's population will develop 
competencies necessary for sustained economic development".^ 

Earlier literacy programmes and primary education were seen as 
two separate programmes, one for the children and another for the 
adults. Therefore, people argued that the countries should stress 
primary education in their limited budgets, and that the literacy 
programme should not be promoted at the cost of primary educa- 
tion. Many people also believed that the problem of illiteracy would 
eventually be solved using mandatory primary education programmes 
to reach every child in the region. 

Actual experience has demonstrated the folly of such simplistic 
assumptions. First, the primary schools have not been able to enroll 
every child, especially those in the rural areas. Girls and children 
from disadvantaged population groups remain out of school, and the 
existing primary schools have not been abin to cop3 with the increas- 
ing numbers of children who are coming of school-age. 



2. Ranson, Baldwin. Rural Education and Economic Development In China, 
Mexico, Japan and the United States, Comparative Education Preview, 
Vol. 32, No. 2. May 1988. 
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In addition, data shows that .n the last two or three decades, 
second-level and third-level education programmes have expanded a.t 
a much faster rate than education at the first level. The enrolment 
growth rate in primary education was at 0.8 per cent between 1975 
and 1985, whereas annual enrolment grew at 3.3 per cent and 4.8 
per cent in the secondary and tertiary levels in the same period. 
These shifts occurred as leaders and development authorities shifted 
their priorities from mass primary education to secondary vocational 
and tertiary education in an effort to accelerate economic develop- 
ment. This phenomenon has raised the problem of relevance in 
education and, in some developing countries it has even generated 
educated unemployment. 

The neglect to basic education by the countries of the region 
was mimicked by the international organizations and international 
banks. Until recently, the World Bank had no lending programme 
for mass education, it began offering lending for education in 1963 
and from 1963 to 1969, 84 per cent of the funding went to second- 
ary vocational education and 12 per cent to higher education. None 
was given to primary education From 1970 to 1974, the World Bank 
reports that 50 per cent of its loans were for secondary education 
and 40 per cent for higher education.^ 

Although there has been a slight improvement in the literacy 
rate in the Asia and Pacific region, the absolute number of illiterates 
is growing at an aiarming rate. The literacy rate for the region im- 
proved from 54 per cent in 1970 to 64 per cent in 1985, but at the 
same time the number of illiterates increased from 636 million in 
1970 to 666 million in 1986. About 70 to 80 per cent of these illit- 
erates are below 25 years of age. 

There is now enough evidence that improving the quality of life 
and living standards for the common people ca. not be achieved with- 
out mass education. However, a vicious circle has been created by 
the sporadic and haphazard efforts of Asia's developing nation: to 
improve their systems of education and, thus, enhance the»r develop- 
ment. This has resulted in the discovery that primary education 
alone cannot provide mass education for all, and there is a lack of 



3. Adiseshiah. Malcolm. TrenOi and Prospects In Education. Unesco. 1985. 
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resources to spend on non-formal basic education. Without basic 
education, the majority of the youth and adults (between 10 and 30 
years of age) in Asia and the Pacific region cannot take advantage of 
the scientific and technological knowledge that will enable them to 
produce more and improve their lives. 

This complex situation was a topic of discussion during the 
Fifth Regional Conference of Education and Those Responsible for 
Economic Planning (MINEDAP V) held in 1985. The participants 
recognized that "there was unanimous expression of concern that 
illiteracy continues to be a majpr developmental and educational 
problem in several countries of the Region". Therefore, the Con- 
ference unanimously recommended that Unesco should prepare and 
launch the "Asia-Pacific Programme of Education for All" 
(APPEAL). This recommendation was approved by the Twenty- 
third Session of the General Conference of Unesco in 1985, and the 
Director-General of Unesco launched APPEAL from New Delhi, 
India on 23 February 1988. 

APPEAL is an historic attempt to reform mass education in 
Asia and the Pacific. For the first time, primary education, literacy 
and lifelong education are being combined in one programme using 
an integrated approach. 

The aims of APPEAL are to eradicate illiteracy, to universalize 
primary education and to provide continuing education for develop- 
ment in Asia and the Pacific. The underlying principle is that ihe 
eradication of illiteracy and the universalization of primary educa- 
tion lay the foundation of basic education. Thereafter, continuing 
education will establish an interactive and dynamic relationship bet- 
ween education and development. 

There is growing recognition of the role of human resources in 
national development. The newly industrialized countries of Asia 
have demonstrated that the key to development is human rather 
than natural resources. As the world moves toward knowledge- 
intensive industries that are spearheaded by hi-tech industries, human 
resources will play an ever greater role in national development. 

Human resource development has to be balanced at all levels, 
high and low. This is a challenge to all policy-makers of education 
and development in Asia and the Pacific as the twenty-first century 
approaches. 
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Many countries in the region are quite aware of the importance 
of mass education in their national development and some of them 
have taken concrete steps to reduce illiteracy in this century. The 
State Council of the People's Republic of Ch la issued its "Regula- 
tions on the Literacy Programme" on 5 February 1988. It states: 
"Local people's governments at various levels shall take all measures 
to supervise the Basically Literated Units (BLU) to make plans for 
the eradication of remaining illiteracy and raise the literate percent- 
age in persons who are 15-40 years of age to more than 95 per cent". 
The regulation provides a detailed system for planning, monitoring 
and evaluating the literacy programme in China. 

Likewise, the Government of India launched the "National 
Literacy Mission" in May 1988, which has as its objective to "impart 
functional literacy to 80 million illiterate persons in the 15-35 age 
group, that is, to 30 million by 1990 and an additional 50 million 
by 1995". The Government of India has carried out a number of 
actions to set up an organizational and technical infrastructure that 
will ensure the success of the mission. 

The famous "Kejar Programme" of Indonesia is scoring con- 
tinuing success in the eradication of illiteracy. Betweea 1960 ond 
1980 illiteracy was reduced by 35 percentage points in Indonesia. It 
is expected that Indonesia will be able to achieve a very high Kteracy 
rate by the year 2000. 

Having reduced the illiteracy rate to 10.5 per cent in Thailand 
in 198v5, the Government of Thailand has acted to provide continu- 
ing education to the people, especially youths. The sixth phase of 
the Non-formal Education Development Plan 1987-1991 makes the 
following provision: 

"Promotion of literacy will be undertaken on a large scale for 
out-of-school people, especially those in the working age group, so as 
to enable them to read and write their language proficiently. It will 
never miss a good opportunity to further their study when needed". 

It is obvious that the region's Member States had already taken 
action to universalize primary education and eradicate illiteracy 
before APPEAL was launched. The regional study of APPEAL pre- 
prepared for the first meeting of the Regional Co-ordination of 
APPEAL made the following observations: 
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"Even before the launching of APPEAL, most o* the countries 
in the region enunciated policies for the provision of fciducation for 
All in different legal documents ranging from the highest mandate 
of ihe land, such as the Constitution, as in the case of India, Malay- 
sia, hiilipplnes and Thailand, State Commission policies as in 
Indonesia, in the Resolutions of Central Committee of the Ruling 
Party, as evidenced in the case of Viet Nam, to implementing orders 
including Presidential Decrees, Exerjtive Orders, etc., such as those 
found in the Philippines, State Policy Directions as in Indonesia, 
education policies as in Malaysia, Popular Education Policy as in Viet 
Nam; and the Economic Development Plan of Thailand. These were 
then translated into operational forms in medium-term plans, into 
ministry/department plans and into plans for the various groups and 
organizations charged with the responsibility of providing Education 
for All in order to eradicate illiteracy". 

APPEAL has provided an opportunity for Member States to 
work together, to learn from each other's experiences and to develop 
innovative projects jointly. APPEAL is actually a collective pledge of 
the Member States in the region to achieve the common goal of 
Education for All. 

One of the very valuable le.;sons of APPEAL is that national 
initiative and commitment are the primary conditions for the success 
of mass programmes like literacy and primary education. But, such 
national actions are strengthened and re^.r^^xed by regional and 
international co-operation. 

The World community has reiterated the need to eradicate 
illiteracy. The United Nations General Assembly in its Forty-Second 
Session declared 1990 as International Litetacy Yec- and asked 
Unesco to prepa.e a Plan of Action to be launched in 1990 to eradi- 
cate illiteracy the yea' 2000. This mandate will certainly give a 
big push to the world campaign for ihe eradication of illiteracy. 

The famous historican Arnold Toynbee predicts, "Our age will 
be remembered, not for its horrifying crimes or its astonishing inver. 
tions, but because it \t the first generation since the dawn of history 
to believe it practical to make the benefits of civilization available to 
the whole human race". 

APPEAL provioes an opportunity for Asia and the Pacific 
region nations to makft this prediction come true. The long march to 
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pravide Education for All has just begun. It will not be an easy 
journey, for there are many hurdles to cross and many thorny issues 
to be tackled. 

The first meeting for the Regional Co-ordination of A^'EAL 
(Bangkok, 14-18 November 1988) indicated that the first problem 
to be tackled would be to provide primary, literacy and continuing 
education to girls, women and socially, culturally and geographically 
disadvantaged populations. 

The second most urgent issue would be the quality and rel- 
evance of the Education for All movement. It is not enough to be 
satisfied with the growing number of people participating in the 
education programmes. These programmes must deliver the know- 
ledge, skills and attitudes required for the people's development. In 
this regard, the whole approach to the planning and management of 
mass education should be improved. 

It is time for education planners and managers to go to the 
villages and school units, discover what the real problems are and 
then improve the planning and management process to ensure that 
true teaching and learning occur. In doing this, they will, thereby, 
assure the development of the individual and the steady progress of 
the community for the benefit of all. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION REFORM IN INDIA, 
JAPAN AND CHINA 



Higher education is a powerful instrument for social, economic 
and political change. It produces the high-level manpower and 
research needed to sustain and promote a country's development 
efforts. But, higher education is often confronted with problems in 
its internal functions and in its relationship tc the nation's develop- 
ment processes. Currently, educational reforms are underway in 
many countries, which take numerous approaches. This section 
presents a synopsis of on-going efforts in higher education reform in 
three countries: India, Japan and China. The information presented 
here is based on government publications and on papers presented at 
a regional seminar on higher education reform. 

India* 

Higher education reform in India must be seen in the context 
of general education policy for the country. The National Policy on 
Education - 1986 puts greatest emphasis on the universalization of 
education and on the improvement of the quality of public educa- 
tion. Emphasis is also laid on a "national core curriculum" as a key 
element in the curriculums of all levels. This core curriculum is 
aimed at: promoting national integration through understanding and 
appreciation of India's common cultural heritage and its composite 
richly diverse culture; promoting egalitarianism and democracy; and 
promoting secularism and scientific and moral values. Research and 
development is viewed as a way to guarantee national self-reliance. 
The reform policy envisages that networks between different insti- 
tutions will be established to pool their resources and take part in 



* Based on: 1. National policy on education - 1986. Minist Muman Re- 
source Development, Government of India, \\ Jelhi, May 
1986. 

2. National policy on education: programme of action. Ministry 
of Human Resource Development, Government of India, New 
Delhi, November 1986. 
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projects of national Importance. In life-long education, the future 
thrust will be in the direction of open and distance learning. 

At the higher education level, the institutions that influence the 
national system of education are the University Grants Commission, 
the All-India Council of Technical Education, the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research and the Indian Medical Council. These bodies 
will jointly develop an integrated plan to establish functional linkages 
among themselves and to reinforce programmes of research and post- 
graduate education. These bodies, together with the National Coun- 
cil of Educational Research and Training, the National Institute of 
Educational :=lanning and Administration and the International In- 
stitute of Science and Technology Education, are expected to play 
a major role in implementing higher educational policy. 

Present situation and direction of reform. India has a large 
system of higher education comprising about 150 universities and 
5,000 colleges. One of the problems these institutions face is the 
uneven provision of facilities. Large research input has gone to the 
better-equipped laboratories outside the university environment. In 
addition, the courses offered by the universities have not been ade- 
quately revised to suit the present demands of the community. 

The policy emphasizes that universities should move forward 
into innovative teaching and research. The future thrust of higher 
educational reform will be on the greater autonomy of colleges and 
departments to administer and manage themselves, and to interact 
across boundaries of institutions and funding agencies. The major 
concerns focus on improvement of the infrastructure, rationalization 
of funding for research and proper integration of teaching and 
research. 

Facifities and infrastmcture. To tackle the problem of uneven 
provjsion of facilities and infrastructure, it is proposed to consolidate 
and expand the facilities in existing institutions. The State Councils 
of Higher Education are to prepare co-ordinated programmes to 
consolidate the existing institutions and their infrastructures and 
adopt measures to strengthen non-viable institutions, particularly 
those situated in rural areas. In terms of funding, the University 
Grants Commission is developing the baselines for appropriate 
funding for universities and colleges in accordance with their enrol- 
me.nt ard the nature of the courses offered. On the basis of these 
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baselines, a plan to equip the existing institutions will be implement- 
ed pkiase-by-phase. For the time being, however, admission will be 
regulated on the basis of existing physical facilities. As for the estab- 
lishment of new institutions, the adequate provision of physical 
facilitiesfor them must be ensured. 

Development of autonomous collages. Concern has been ex- 
pressed that the current system of college affiliation does not give 
autonomy to deserving colleges. It is expected that during the 
Seventh Plan period (1985-1990), approximately 500 colleges will 
be developed as autonomous colleges. Guidelines will be framed to 
render assistance and incentives to these colleges to enable them id 
function well as autonomous institutions. Detailed studies will also 
be carried out to develop alternative types of university-college 
relationships, which could replace the existing affiliating system. For 
this purpose, the programmes of the autonomous colleges will be 
•^ully funded by the Central Government through the University 
Grants Commission for the first five years. 

Course revision. There is growing criticism that the program- 
mes currently offered in higher education institutions do not meet 
the growing demands of specialization nor do they incorporate 
practical training or a creative learning process. There is little flexi- 
bility in the combination of courses, which limits mobility among 
courses or institutions. To solve these problems, the University 
Grants O^nnmission's guidelines on course restructuring have been 
revie>*6d comprehensively to incorporate nev; concepts, content and 
structure. In the process of restructuring, emphasis has been placed 
on 'foundation courses' as an important element of all Uiidenjraduate 
programmes. These courses cover such topics as the study of India's 
composite culture and women's studies. In addition, greater em- 
phasis is given to interdisciplinary programmes and the relevance of 
courses to work. Local initiatives will be encouraged in the course 
designs especially in the application-or-ented components. To these 
ends, regional and national seminars will be organized to generate 
enthusiacm and commitment among educational administrative and 
teaching staff for the new course uesigns. The University Grants 
Commission has set up 24 curriculuna development centr*^ to imple- 
ment its policies. Between 1987 and 1989, model course material in 
16 subjects will be developed in the form of audio/viaeo cassettes 
to be used for self -instruction and as radio/TV broadcasting pro- 
grammes. 
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Teachers^ training, it goes without saying that the quality of 
higher education depends largely on the quality of teacher^ as trans- 
mitters of knowledge and innovators of new disciplines. It has been 
recognized that the present system does not accord teachers the 
proper opportunities for professional and career development or 
provide conditions that encourage initiatives in innovation and crea- 
tive work. Teachers lack a proper orientation in concepts dnd tech- 
niques and need a value system to fulfill their roles and responsibili- 
ties. To remedy this situation, staff training programmes have been 
emphasized both for in-service teachers and new entrants. For new 
entrants, orientation programmes will be designed covering such 
subjects as teaching methodologies, pedagogy and educational psy- 
chology. There will be refresher courses for in-service teachers. 
Teachers are also being encouraged to participate in seminars, sympo- 
sia and meetings to keep abreast of current issues and to participate 
in selMearning programmes. As of October 1988, 46 academic staff 
colleges had been established in various universities for this purpose. 
In addition, the management systems of universities are undergoing 
changes to allow opportunities for greater teacher participation at 
all levels of academic administration. 

Promotion of research. The National Policy on Education has 
placed great emphasis on research as an essential component of 
higher education, in that it brings new knowledge and insights as 
well as dynamism to the educational process. However, many 
research institutions exist outside the university system. Yet, it has 
been recognized that the research carried out in institutions of higher 
learning give these institutions a crucial role in national progress, 
self reliance and security. To promote university research functions, 
several measures have been proposed including, (a) strengthen the 
infrastructure and enhance research funding for universities, (b) set 
up co-operative research facilities in universities, (c) foster formal 
links with other research agencies, and (d) introduce the subject of 
research methodology in the curricula to encourage students at 
undergraduate and post-graduate levels to take part in creative, 
multi-disciplinary research. In addition, a National Research Foun- 
dation is to be set up to co-ordinate the funding of research in 
universities and control the quality of the research. 

improvement in efficiency. As a measure to improve the over- 
all efficiency of the higher education sector, computerization of the 
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administrative work of tfie institutions of higher learning has been 
proposed. This will lead to the establishment of a computer network 
for selected institutions, which will allow them to share academic 
information, develop on-line consultancies or interaction between 
researchers with the same interest, and establish a network of re- 
gional libraries to ensure access to the information and source 
materials that are essential for research. 

Open university and distance learning. The new policy notes 
that an open university system augments opportunities for higher 
education and provides a flexible and innovative system of educa- 
tion. To serve this objective, the Indira Gendhi National Open Uni- 
versity was established in 1985 with the prime responsibility of 
coK)rdinating and standardizing the country's distance learning 
system. It offers diploma courses and preparatory courses for 
undergraduate programmes. The courses are structured in a modular 
pattern that permits the accumulation and transfer of credits from 
a formal to non-formal system. To further democratize higher learn- 
ing, a network of distance teaching institutions will be developed, 
which should allow students to transfer credits across different 
institutions. To maintain the quality of teaching, staff training pro- 
grammes should be organized in close collaboration with the Indira 
Gandhi National Open University. 

Japan* 

Japan's educational system has undergone a series of nrajor 
reform initiatives, the first of which was introduced as early as 1872 

* Based on: 1 . First report on educationaf reform. National Council on Edu- 
cational Reform, Government of Japan, 26 June 1985. 

2. Second report on educationaf reform. National Council on 
Educational Reform, Government of Japan, 23 April 1986. 

3. Third report on educationaf reform. National Council on 
Educational Reform, Government of Japan, 1 April 1987. 

4. Fount! and finaf report on educationaf reform. National 
Council on Educational Reform, Government of Japan, 
7 August 1987. 

5. The recommendations of the nationaf councif on educationaf 
reform: a summary. National Institute for Educational Re- 
search, Japan, March 1988. 
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during the Meiji era. During this period, Japan adopted an indus- 
trialization strategy to build up a significant defense in the face of 
external nnilitary threats. The first educational reform was thus 
intended to encourage and facilitate the importation and dissemi- 
nation of nnodern science and technologies in favour of the nation's 
military strength. 

The second reform began immediately after World War II. It 
followed the basic, initial strategy, but its ultimate goal shifted to 
the wealth of the nation. Education in the post-war period empha- 
sized the rehabilitation of the country and the expansion, universal- 
ization and standardization of education. Direct handling of spiritual 
and cultural values was avoided. Instead, more attention was paid to 
quantitatively measurable, simple values such as enrolment ratios, 
national income, shares and profits, saiaries and receipts of income! 

During the period between 1967 and 1971, the Central Council 
for Education deliberated on the third educational reform and, in 
1971, published a report entitled Basfc guidelines for the develop- 
ment of an integrated educational system for the future. Evidently, 
the report did not clarify the nature of the 'third educational reform' 
and, consequently, several ambitious projects w^re not implemented. 

The latest educational reform was initiated with the establish- 
ment of the National Council on Education Reform in 1984. This 
Council has submitted four reports and a summary of its recommen- 
dations has been recently compilec' and produced by the National 
Institute for Educational Research in March 1988. 

Basic concepts for educational reform, Japan has shifted from 
the stage of 'catch-up' modernization to maturity as an advanced in- 
dustralized nation. The emphasis of the current educational reform 
nas shifted from the promotion of universal ization and standardiz- 
ation to individualization, diversification and enhancement of higher 
education institutions. To better respond to the diverse demands of 
the society, institutions of higher learning are expected to contribute 
to both the development of qualified human resources and the 
advancement of creative scientific research. They are also expected 
to play an important role in providing people with opportunities for 
life-long learning by being more open to and more co-operative with 
the society. 
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Individualizing higher education institutions. In the course of 
modernization in Japan, the educational system has focused on 
efficiency, which has made education uniform and rigid. However, 
the life styles and needs of the Japanese have diversified, which 
means that the educational institutions must also diversify and move 
away fronn uniformity, rigidity and closedness. it has been recog- 
nized that educational administration and the education system 
should be nnore decentralized and greater autonomy should be given 
to individual universities to design their own structures for education 
and research, to develop their own curriculums and content for 
general and specialized disciplines to suit the needs of their local 
comnnunities, and to develop their own mechanisms for student 
admission. For admissions, Japan has a policy to admit larger num- 
bers of foreign students to further pave the way for future inter- 
national co-operation. The full autonomy of higher education insti- 
tutions is expected to generate a diversification of specializations 
and thereby expand the opportunities that are available to students 
and the community to use the acudemic services. In addition, co- 
operation among autonomous institutions is also being encouraged, 
particularly in the area of continuing education, where the introduc- 
tion of a 'credit accumulation system' has been suggested. The 
system will allow the accumulation of credits earned from different 
institutions, which should encourage student mobility. 

Teachers and administrative staff. Teachers play a central role 
in the educational and research activities of a university. One ot the 
fundamental requirements for a university is to secure staff mem- 
bers who are deeply committed, enthusiastic and ha e strong abilities 
in education and research. Yet, the new policy recognizes the diverse 
duties of univasity teachers and recommends that every university 
should seek teacher applicants from a wider range of sources includ- 
ing foreign nationals. A feasibility study was recommended to assess 
the possibilities of appointing teachers on a contract basis in order to 
foster flexibility and vitality within the universities and to increase 
the mobility of young teachers. The study is to give careful consider- 
ation to teacher salaries and +he research environment. To further 
activate university education and research activities, the functions 
and administrative structure of the university will be rationalized 
and innproved. To ensure sound institutional management, master's 
degree courses will oe introduced related to university business 
administration and management and administrative, and clerical 
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personnel will be given opportunities for systematic and professional 
in-ser;ice training. 

Promotion of scientific researcf). Education and research are 
the two major responsibilities of higher education institutions. The 
current educational reform emphasizes that institutions of higher 
learning should promote basic scientific research, strengthen their 
co-operation with the society and promote international exchanges 
for scientific research. However, to promote basic research, univer- 
sities have to be fully equipped. To carry out this task, the reform 
measures include a review of research-support facilities, increased 
government allocations for scientific research, strengthened co- 
operation with the community, utilization of part-time lecturers and 
visiting professors, more flexibility for the graduate programmes, 
measures to fac' .ate the dissemination of research findings to the 
public and strengthen scientific information systems and the expan- 
sion of joint reseaich programmes among industries, government 
and universities. 

The sharing of scientific research at the international level will 
be achieved through international exchanges of researchers, exchange 
prograrrmes between Japanese universities and overseas universities 
and participation in international scientific research projects. These 
cct.*yities can be successful only when the internal mechanism for the 
administration of international scientific programmes is strong. 

Financing of f)igher education. In Japan, a greater part of 
higher edu^otion is provided bv private educational institutions. As 
a consequence, the amount of public expenditure for higher educa- 
tion is relatively small. To improve the quality of higher education, 
it has been proposed that government authorities should strive to 
increase public spending while reviewing the state of affairs in higher 
education. The areas that will require public financial support are: 

a) The promotion of basic, creative and interdisciplinary 
research, the development of a joint research structure, the 
establishment of a scientific information system; 

b) Participation in activities related to the internationalization 
of higher educational institutions such as the acceptance 
of foreign students, international scientific exchanges and 
active participation in international research, 
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c) Improvement of the structures, physical facilities and equip- 
ment of graduate schools. 

Government participation will encourage higher education 
administrations to obtain funds from diverse sources to 
reinforce the schools' autonomous financial status. 

China* 

As in other countries, the primary function of higher education 
in China is to produce high-level manpower and research to meet the 
needs of national development. Recently, China has experi<=*nced 
rapid changes in moving from traditional to modernized agriculture 
and Trom self-subsistence to a large-scale production economy. In its 
current form, higher education can no longer adapt itself to these 
rapid developments and its reform is considered indispensable. The 
focus of higher educational reform in China stems to be directed in 
four major areas: form, discipline, administration system, and link- 
age between higher education and the society. 

Variation in forms of fiigher education. The trends indicate 
that higher education should not only produce skilled and special- 
ized manpower for the future society but should also readjust the 
structure of manpower in the existing society. Children and youths 
growing up during the time of the 'cultural revolution' lost their 
chance to receive higher education and many of them lacked the 
necessary vocational and technical training before they were employ- 
ed. In 1982, this group numbered 163 million, constituting 31.3 
per cent of the working population. It is impossible to upgrade thic 
large a group through the nation's general full-time institutions of 
higher education. China must develop various alternative forms of 
higher education for these working adults, to increase their working 
efficiency for national benefit. At present, higher education institu- 
tions are appearing as broadcasting and TV universities, workers' 
universities, peasants' universities, and independent correspondence 
colleges. 

Revision of disciplines. Various documents in China recognize 
that the disciplines offered in higher education institutions in China 



* Based on 23 papers presented by Chinese scholars at the International Semi- 
nar on Current Policies for Higher Education Reform, held in Beijing, 
China, 21-25 June 1988. 
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no longer meet the needs of the nation's present socialist moderniz- 
ation programme. For example, liberal arts subjects have normally 
concentrated on such basic topics as literature, history and philos- 
ophy and only slightly touched on applied subjects such as journal- 
ism, library science and publishing. On the other hand, the specializ- 
ations that were available were mostly narrow and the development 
of new specializations has been slow. In 1982, about 10,000 gradu- 
ates in industrial automation reportedly could not find suitable jobs 
because of the very narrow specialized training they had received. 
The disciplines need to be revised and more practical subjects incor- 
porated, including those subjects that are relevant to the needs of 
the present society. 

Administration system of tiigher education. The administra- 
tion system of higher education is another factor that hinders the 
adaptability of higher education to meet the needs of Chinese so- 
ciety. In the past, the administration of higher education was highly 
centralized to the extent that the central government did all of the 
planning for the institutions ranging from the appointment of teach- 
ing st-ff and the provision of funds and resources in kind to the 
assignment of jobs for graduates. While such practice does guarantee 
basic education and employment, it weakens the vitality of institu- 
tions to discover the manpower needs of the locality ana to initiate 
research in new disciplines. In the current move to reform the 
administration system for higher education, an effort will be made 
to secure an appropriate balance between macro-administration at 
the central and local levels and the autonomy of individual institu- 
tions. The central and local governments will only assign obligatory 
tasks to institutions of higher education. These tasks are key na- 
tional projects, which will be implemented according to contracts 
established between the institutions concerned and the government. 
Institutions would be free to sign contracts with employing institu- 
tions and have autonomy in curriculum adjustment, production of 
teaching media, and in their research commitments and scientific 
and technological explorations and services. 

In addition, it is felt that the system of guaranteed job assign- 
ment for all college graduates needs to be pnased out because it 
reduces students' enthusiasm to study and the enthusiasm of em- 
ploying units to make rational use of their skilled manpower. The 
function of higher education institutions is to train a specialized 
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labour force for the society, therefore bridges and links between 
employers, students and the higher education institutions need lo be 
established. The Assignment Symposium for Graduates of Higher 
Learning held in Shanghai in October 1987 concluded that some 40 
institutions participating in the symposium would adopt the 'triple 
satisfaction' approach, which allows employers to choose their 
employees, students to choose their work and higher education 
institutions to recommend their competent graduates. Furthermore, 
to enhance the rational use of specialized manpower, the Central 
Institute of Educational Research proposed to give higher education 
institutions the power to readjust the job assignments of their gradu- 
ates within one year upon request from either party in case of a mis- 
match between demand and supply. This will also provide useful 
feeriiick for institutions to learn if they have produced the right 
type and level of specialization needed by the employing units. If 
they have not, a curriculum modification will be made. 

Promotion of linkages with the society. Higher edu^ *»on 
cannot fulfill its role and responsibility to contribute to na jnal 
development if it is detached from the society. In China, emphasis 
is placed on academic work, research and the enterprise. The publi- 
cation of the central government's esolution on reform in economic, 
educational, scientific and technological systems encourages wider 
and closer inter-relaticnships between universities, units of science 
and technology and production enterprises. China's socialist 
modernization programme requires both basic and scientific and 
technological knowledge. Such a programme can only be success- 
ful in the presence of an efficient linkage between knowledge- 
generating units and production units. 

Various attempts have been made to achieve this objective. To 
nourish higher education's consciousness and initiatives to directly 
contact research institutions and production bodies, higher education 
institutions are being encouraged to render professional services to 
other sectors in the form of contracted research or technical consult- 
ing services. They are permitted to run high technological businesses 
independently or jointly with enterprise^. Through these efforts 
higher education institutions will incorporate into their curricula 
(he practical issues learned directly from their hands-on experience. 

Aside from the linkage at the institutional level further at- 
tempts have been made to establish links with the society between 
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individuals. Teachers and experts at higher education institutions 
and research units are encouraged to interchange and hold 'concur- 
rent posts', which will develop horizontal relations among these 
bodies and help to rule out redundant research efforts and the 
repetition of specializations. On the student side, the principle of 
education combining theory and practice with production as a sup- 
porting counterpart is being applied. Undergraduate students will 
haN/8 to attend four to six months of social practice, i.e., social 
investigation, service and productive practice during their four-year 
programme. As for graduate students, experiments are also under 
way to put them into some kinds of social practice before gradu- 
ation. The Departments of Law in two comprehensive universities, 
for example, are experimenting with training Masters of Law stu- 
dents at the national High Court. The practice of putting students 
in the work place helps to foster their ability to solve practical 
problems, enables them to make more sense out of their study and 
arou^s their motivation. It can also create ideal experimental 
conditions for post-graduates to do innovative research and produce 
comprehensive theses. 

Taking a global perspective, closer links between academic and 
productive bodies not only shorten the process of technology trans- 
fer from academic innovation to productive application, but also 
increase the technical competency of production units and vitalize 
academic teaching and research. Such iinks also open uj. the possi- 
bility of mobilizing additional educational funding to strengthen 
higher education departments and faculties and to improve the 
conditions of institutions and their academic staff. 

Concluding remarks 

Many countries in Asia and the Pacific have embarked on major 
reforms in higher education. The nature and comprehensiveness of 
such reforms undoubtedly vary from one country to the other. 
Nevertheless, certain common concerns are refiected in many policy 
documents. The review of higher education policies in India, China 
and Japan lend support to this conclusion. 

In the present world of rapid modernization and high techno- 
logy, higher education policies in these countries are devslv^ped on 
the premise that institutions of higher learning should be vitalized 
not only to keep pace with the present, but also to predict well 
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ahead of time what future demands will be placed on them. In all 
three countries, emphasis is given to the development of linkages 
between higher education and the society so that higher education 
may respond better to emerging needs. Japan's policy expands the 
scope of 'society' to include international co-operation, that is, the 
admission of foreign students and the appointment of teaching staff 
from various universities. For efficient co-operation, both India 
and Japan share a policy to develop electronic information systems 
for administrative and research work. 

The policies state that to attain efficient co-operation, each 
institution has to be strong by itself. The review of policies in India, 
Japan and China reflects the trend that higher education reform A^ill 
head towards more autonomy for educational institutions with 
broad policy planning at the government level. To promote the 
efficiency of individual institutions, India and Japan emphasize the 
strengthening of physical facilities and staff development for re- 
search activities and improving the quality of teaching. By the same 
token, China emphasizes closer ties among researchers, academics 
and enterprises, which wouid naturally vitalize all three sectors. 
Higher education policies in all three countries expect applied 
courses to be incorporated into the higher education curriculum. 

Three central themes seem to run through the higher education 
policies f India, Japan and China, the strengthening of institutional 
autonomy and co-operation among universities, the promotion of 
research activities, and the development of more effective linkages 
with the society. The policies equally emphasize that any experi- 
ence of higher education must be matched by high quality. 
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